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NEW YORK, JUNE 2, 1883, 


HENRY GEORGE'S ECONOMIC 
VIEWS. 


R. GEORGE'S habit of thought Is as de- 
| fective on the economic side as on the 
logical. He dwells forcibly upon the 
capitalist’s unlimited capacity for increase 
in the power of accumulation and control 
of wealth, but never touches upon those 
natural limitations upon his power to con- 
sume or destroy it, which virtually reduce 
the capitalist’s power to deduct from the 
8um total of the world’s wealth to a figure 
less than that of most laboring men. A. T. 
Stewart's power of accumulation and con- 
trol extended over a hundred millions of 
dollars. But this was mere custody. His 
power of consuming, or deducting from 
the aggregate wealth of society, extended 
only to a raw egg, acup of coffee, and some 
toast for breakfast, worth, perhaps, twenty 
cents, while a porter, earning two dollars a 
day, would have eaten a breakfast worth 
seventy-five cents. Mr. Stewart being a 
dyspeptic, was compelled to starve his sys- 
tem more than many who cannot buy food. 
Mr. Vanderbilt has better hoalth. But it 
is doubtful if his health is good enough to 
enable him to abstract from the world’s 
wealth the net sum of one thousand dollars 
a year for his personal consumption; and, 
owing to the difference between individual 
and corporate power over property, even 
his power to destroy wealth if he insanely 
desired to, is much less than that of an 
African chief. The latter might burn his 
villages with impunity, but if Vanderbilt 
should attempt to destroy a railway the 
courts would protect it even from its 
owner. 

Let us analyze the above proposition 
carefully. Vanderbilt's modes of using 
wealth are limited to four—viz., consump- 
tion, ostentation, hoarding or idlenees, and 
reproductive capital. His reproductive 
capital includes all which he invests ina 
manner to desire or seek an income from 
it, whether in railroads, mines, manufac- 
tures, land for sale among purchasers, Jand 
and buildings for rental, merchandise, or 
any other form. Every-such investment 
lends the value invested to some producer 
and leaves Vanderbilt the net right to some 
share of the proceeds of the productive 
process, in compensation for his loan. His 
railway shares are a loan of rolling stock, 
cars and track to conductors, engineers, 
passenger2, shippers, brakemen and switch- 
men, all of whom unite in using this pro- 
perty in a manner to profit themselves, in 
a higher degree than they could otherwise 
do, and over and above this profit to them- 
selves, pay & profit to him for its use, So 
far from any of this portion of his capital 
baing idle, it is rendering the highest and 
most active service to civilization of which 
capital is capable. 

If we inquire how much of Vanderbilt’a 
fortune is ‘* hoarded,” or idle, in the sense 
of being withdrawn, like the gold in the 
strong chests of a miser, from actual and 
constant use by the world, we will find 
pfobably that there is no such hoard any- 
where. The poor will often hoard specie 
or bills, because they are afraid of banks, 
and do not understand investments. The 
rich have nosuch motivesto hoard. Hence 
their money is on deposit in banks, and, 
being in banks, it is of course not in the 
banks at all, except in legal fiction, but is 
circulating in your pocket and mine, every- 
where. The rich deduct nothing, there. 
fore, from the world’s wealth by their 
hoards of unused money, for they have no 
such hoards. All they have is in use. 

Ostentation, like that of the Vanderbilt 
ball, distributes wealth, but consumes no- 
thing. A purchase of 100,000 roses at $2 
each merely distributes $200,000 among 
those who produce roses. The florists, 
like most of those who produce luxuries, 
are poor. The diamond finders of Peru, 
and the dlamond-cutters of Paris are poor. 
So are the pearl-divers of India, the asilk- 
culturists and silk-weavers, the fur-catchers 
of the frozen north, the lace-makera, the 
grape raisers and even the artists. Hence 
luxury and ostentation are the chief econo- 
mic means by which riches may come to 
the relief of poverty without insulting its 
self-respect by assuming the offensive airs 
of charity. When a capitalist builds a 
marble palace and employs artists for years 
in decorating it, others in furnishing it, 
and enters upon a series of ostentatious 
social entertainments ; when he buys costly 
wines, collects fast horses, fine carriages, 
Many servants and great libraries, he is 
scattering his wealth in a form which brings 
it into the hands of immediate consumers 
about as rapidly as he would do if he sold 
all and gave to the poor, with the differ- 
ence that in the latter case the poor would 
be demoralized and insulted by having 
*‘somethicg for nothing” thrust upon 
them. Fortunately, the deserving poor are 
also proud. They want a fair chance, not 





a free gift—they seek industry and not 
charity. The money of the ostentatious 
makes them richer without loss of pride or 
energy; the money of the charitable para- 
lyzes energy without placing them any 
nearer to self-support. While ostentation 
distributes wealth, it is marvelous how little 
of it it consumes, The wear of a nickel 
watch for one day consumes more wealth 
than the wear ofa tiara of diamonds for a 
thousand years. When a pearl necklace is 
bought no wealth is consumed. Civilization 
merely sends a small remittance to reward 
the honest toil of a barbarian diver. 

How much, then, can the owner of two 
hundred millions consume? If he buy a 
new suit of clothing every day, he must 
give them away unworn. If he own numer- 
ous estates and mansions, he may ‘‘board 
around” among them homelessly, but 
others must occupy and succeed to them. 
He consumes less of them than theswallow 
that builds under their eaves. If he con- 
sume costly viands and wines, his consump- 
tion performs the function of ostentation 
by making him a patron of some kind of 
distant, far-off poor. 

Mr. George eays, in one of his recent 
articles in this journal, ‘‘ Man is not like 


the ox. He has no fixed standard of satis- 
faction.” Had he used a definite word 


‘*consumption” here, in place of the vague 
word satisfaction, Mr. George’s sentence 
would have revealed by its evident false- 
hood the fundamental error of his philoso- 
phy. For man’s capacity of consuming 
wealth ia as fixed, and about as equal, 
taking man with man throughout the race, 
as his stature. As he cannot by taking 
thought add one cubit unto his stature, 
neither can he by the most studied waste- 
fulness exceed the natural limits on his con- 
sumption. Of all over that which he con- 
sumes, he is merely the custodian, We do 
not say that this solves all social queations. 
But it answers Mr. George’s complaint 
against the alleged injustice of such an in- 
equality in the power of accumulation. 
What matters it how unequal may be the 
accumulation if nature limits all men to an 
essentially equal consumption of wealth? 


DECORATION DAY. 


ITH each recurring Decoration Day 

the nation finds fresh cause for satis- 
faction in the accumulating evidences that 
the dead who perished in the Civil War did 
not die in vain, and that the asperities 
which the terrible conflict provoked are 
becoming more and more indistinct and 
unreal. It is but little more than eighteen 
years since the conflict ended, and yet, as 
kindly Nature has obliterated its rents and 
scars from the face of every battlefield, so 
the scars it made in human hearts and 
lives have been covered over by growing 
amity and gvodwill, until now the whole 
land is clasped in fraternal bonds. The 
Northman decorates with loving bands the 
grave of the late Confederate, altogether 
forgetting that twenty years ago they were 
joined in deadly grapple; the Southron 
strews with flowers the grave of the un- 
known foe, whose ashes lle in sacred Con- 
federate ground, remembering only that 
to-day we are all brothers, citizens of a 
common country, w:th one flag and one 
destiny. 

In one sense, the growth of this fraternal 
temper is more creditable to the South 
than to the North. It was easy enough for 
the North, victorious, to forgive; but for 
the South, defeated and humiliated, to for- 
get her smarting wounds, and clasp in 
friendship the hand which inflicted them, 
proves a magnanimity of eoul which js far 
from common, and which may well rouse 
in us a warm glow of fraternal pride. 
There are, indeed, qualities of the Southern 
character of which we have only lately be- 
come aware, and among these the wonder- 
ful elasticity and recuperating power they 
so conspicuously displayed- must compel 
the admiration of all right-thinking men. 
Eighteen years ago an utter ruin, the flower 
of her manhood destroyed, her people de- 
moralized, her most valuable property 
suddenly become worthless, her occupa- 
tion, with her social system, gone, her 
heart embittered by deadly hatred, the 
South is to-day reconstructed, repeopled, 
placated, prosperous, hopeful. The celerity 
with which the change has been wrought 
may well surprise the most optimistic 
of political economists. 8o lately as 1876 
one of her most intelligent writers pro- 
phesied that she must needs for a genera- 
tion grope painfflly in the darkness at- 
tendant upon seeking new methods of 
subsistence, often experiencing failure and 
defeat before success could be attained, 
and yet in 1883 we find her beyond the 
danger of either failure or defeat, the 
problem of subsistence solved by small 
farms op the one hand and manufactories 
on the other, and her business prospects 
upon a firmer basis than they ever were 
before. Such an experience is wonderful, 
and without parallel, and it goes far to 
prove, the oft-repeated story of outrages 
and wrongs and sectional bitterness to the 
contrary notwithstanding, how large is 
the ability, how versatile the genius, how 





generous the temper of the Southern people. 


That the people of the North should ap- 
preciate all this, and should show that 
they do, is in no sense surprising. The 
North, standing stubbornly as it did for 
a@ principle, has never desired the hu- 
miliation of the South. It has, on the 
contrary, rejoiced in every exhibition of 
prosperity and every evidence of progress 
in that section; and now that the old 
antagonisms have disappeared and the peo- 
ple everywhere have set their face, with a 
common purpose and aspiration, to a new 
and brighter future, there is no Northern 
hearth, no Northern heart, whence a bless- 
ing is not invoked upon the happy reunion 
of brothers too long estranged. 








THE MEETING OF EXTREMES. 


HE tendency of opposite poles of thought 
to meet at last on some common 
ground finds a singular and very striking 
illustration in the agreement of Professor 
Youmans, of the P.pular Science Monthly, 
with the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, upon the 
subject of the higher education of woman. 
Pr. Dix, in matters religious, is a survival 
of the Middle Ages, while Professor You- 
mans belongs to the extremest school of 
scientific agnosticism ; and yet upon one 
of the most important social questions of 
the present time these two men find them- 
selves standing side by side. As they look 
each other in the face there must be signs 
of wonder and amusement on both sides. 
With no diaparaging intent we are pre- 
pared to cry Par nobile fratrum ! 

Professor Youmans’s sympathy with Dr. 
Dix is frankly avowed. After extensive 
citations from the Lenten lectures, he asks, 
“What is there in them that can be con- 
strued as unfavorable to female education ?” 
Nothing, certainly, if by ‘‘female educa- 
tion” is meant such instruction as will fit 
woman for a life of subordination to man, 
and for the performance of such offices and 
functions as are suppoeed to minister to 
his happiness as a superior being. + Dr. 
Dix desires to see woman intelligent in 
what he calls their ‘‘sphere”; he would 
educate them in all the arts and amenities 
of social life; he would bave them refined, 
attractive, charming, and enriched with 
every form of moral and spiritual excel- 
lence. He would fit them for marriage 
and maternity, and for the oversight of the 
household. All this is good, but, as Dr. 
Dix interprets euch language, it does not 
embrace all that woman requires for the 
successful performance of even her com- 
monest duties. 

**Ipn all the talk,” says Professor You- 
mans, ‘‘about ‘higher education,’ and in 
all the new plans for its extension, it is 
notorious that home interests find no place. 
The literature of the woman’s movement,” 
he (insists, ‘‘is ‘saturated with denuncia- 
tions of the vulgarity, drudgery and slavery 
of domestic life; and the ‘higher educa- 
tion’ proposed is not an attempt to amell- 
orate, rédeem and exalt it, but a rebellion 
against it.’ Is not the professor a little 
overheated and unjust at this point? Ought 
‘*vu'garity, drudgery and slavery,” in any 
sphere of life, to be exempt from denuncia- 
tlon? Any amelioration of or redémption 
from them must begin in denunciation; and 
if the woman’s movement is thus saturated, 
is it not a sign of improvement? The Pro- 
fessor, it eeems to us, has miesed the point, 
which ia that a thorough education of 
woman is the best possible remedy for the 
‘‘vulgarity, drudgery and slavery” com- 
plained of, and the surest means of amell- 
orating and redeeming ‘‘ domestic life” 
from whacever tends to degrade it. If he 
has not found in the literature of the 
woman's movement this argument urged in 
every possible form and unceasingly reiter- 
ated, he has missed what is most palpable 
tous. That in the course of some heated 
discussion, language may eometimes have 
been used which would seem to justify the 
professor's criticism, we will not deny ; 
but we are prepared to affirm that the 
literature spoken of, in many striking 
passages and in its general tone and 
purport, exalts the domestic life of woman 
and the necessity of fitting her for it as of 
supreme importance. A beautiful home is 
one of the grandect of human creations; 
but what beauty of such an institution is 
not, other things being equal, enhanced in 
proportion to the intelligence and breadth 
of intellect and culture of the woman who 
presides over it? 

Of all the fears that ever found a lodg- 
ment in the breast of man, none is more idle 
than that which sets him trembling lest the 
higher education of woman should unfit 
her for the duties and responsibilities of 
domestic life, The love of home, husband 
and children is so deeply planted in her 
nature, that nothing can eradicate it. It 
will grow stronger, purer, sweeter, in pro- 
portion as her mental horizon enlarges, 
and her mind expands with the acquisition 
of knowledge. 


WHERE TO GO. 


T is understood without argument that 
you are going sumewhere this Summer. 





Every one takes a vacation. What was 
formerly considered a luxury for the rich 
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and their exclusive prerogative is now con. 
ceded to be not only a universal right but 
an absolute physical necessity. Every one 
needs change. Thoseavho live in the city 
need the country; those who live in the 
country look to the city as the Mecca 
of their fondest hopes; those who live in 
the mountains long for salt air; those who 
live at the sea-shore pant for the ozone of 
the higher altitudes. 

Granting that you will take a respite 
from the regular routine, there are, pri- 
marily, two good places to go to—those 
that you have vielted before, and those 
that you haven't. Just here a nice point is 
involved: if there is some favorite spot 
where you are sureof large returns of solid 
comfort and health for the amount invested, 
where there is no doubt as to satisfactory 
resulte, that is the place to select; if you 
have grown tired of that which has become 
familiar, then by all means go in search of 
pastures new. The continent is broad— 
and the world is broader. The amount of 
time and money at one’s command for the 
vacation days must first be settled. After 
that the where. Already the wealthy are 
flitting for the season; thoee of moderate 
means are consulting guide-books and cash 
balances, while even the poor workingman 
and workingwoman are looking forward 
with eager longing to abbreviated outings 
of a day now and again at some picnic or 
some near-by excursion. 

For those who can afford it, Europe will 
be quite the correct thing this year, and 
already prominent society folk are dieap- 
pearing across the ocean ferry by the 
hundreds on every steamer day. The op- 
posite extreme of pleasure travel this Sum- 
mer for thoge who are eurfeited with trans- 
Atluntic sight-seeing will be a trip to 
the great Yellowstone Park, which offers 
grander attractions in the matter of per- 
sonal comfort and the facilities of access 
than ever before. Saratoga and New York 
will retain their old prestige, with many 
added glories, while the entire coast line, 
from Mount Desert to Virginia, will draw 
its usual quota of visitors. The moun- 
tains, too, and the quiet inland resorts; 
will furnish lungs and life for those who 
need them. Coney Island, as heretofore, 
will continue to be the Brighton of Ame- 
rica, the most cosmopolitan ealt-water 
breathing-place in the New World. The 
annual announcement is made that the 
Jumbo of watering-place hotels at Rock- 
away is to be opened to the public. Per- 
haps it will, and should it really unclose 
its capacious maw its daily menu will con- 
sist of thousands of visitors who have 
heretofore patronized Coney Island. 

To those in the social ‘‘swim” the Sum- 
mer is simply a change of Winter's diseipa- 
tions to Summer’s round of equally exacting 
gayeties; to those who do not understand 
the philosophy of rest, the fine art of re- 
laxation, the eclence of exacting every 
possible benefit from the days or weeks 
out of town, there will come only vexation 
and disgust. To gallop through the coun- 
try in hot haste, as an Englishman is 
reputed to ‘‘do” the Continent, is not the 
acme of pleasure to a sensible person, 
neither ia it desirable to stew one's self 
under the roof of a euperheated, musquito- 
haunted farmhouse. Only to those who 
plan wisely as to the where, the when and 
the how, will the vacation be a real bless- 
ing—the benediction of rest on the weary 
weeks of toil. 


THE CORONATION. 


T= long-expected pageant at Moscow has 
at Jast occurred, and Alexander III. has 
been crowned as Czar of all the Russias. 
Nothing was lacking that could add to the 
impressiveness of the occasion. From the 
state entry of the monarch into the ancient 
capital, through the blessing of the im- 
perial banner and all the other accessory 
ceremonies, to the final pageant of corona- 
tion day iteelf, every gorgeous tradition 
was strictly observed, and the most elab- 
orate magnificence characterized the entire 
display. Profuse decorations, imposing 
processions, eplendid banquets, distin- 
guished visitors, rezal costumes, combined 
to render the coronation week a succeesion 
of the grandest féie days known on the 
Continent during this generation. 

The occasion poseessed a unique charac- 
ter in the shadow of a possible disaster 
which overspread all the ceremonies until 
the crown had been actually placed upon 
the Emperor's head and he had returned in 
safety to his palace. The danger of his as- 
sassination, even at the supreme moment, 
was ever present with the monarch, and 
the imminence of his peril made the world 
ready for news of his murder ere the cere- 
mony was complete. Happily, the peril 
was safely passed. Police precautions, 
more careful and comprehensive than were 
ever before seen, availed to eave the life of 
the Czar from the hands of his eubjects. 

The Emperor and the world draw a sigh 
of relief that the pageant has passed with- 
out atragedy. And yet the pageant iteelf 


was in truth a tragedy, free though it was 
from the avenging knife or the murderous 
bomb of the Nibilist. An absolute ruler in 
dread of his subjects, postponing time 
and again his coronation for fear that it 
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might prove hie death, consumed with ap- 
prehension wher the day at last came — 
was there ever a more melancholy pageant? 
The Czar bas been crcwred, but it was a 
most inauspicious opening of a great mon- 
arch’s reign. 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE coronation at Moscow has overshad- 
owed all other European topics during 
the past week, and even in England the ex- 
citement over the Irish question has subsided 
to a lower point than for a long while past. The 
Papal circular, however, continues to pro- 
yoke discussion. Justin McCarthy and Mr. 
Piggar have joined other lrish members of 
Parliament and leaders in the national cause 
in condemning the pronunciamiento, and ad- 
vising the people to continue their contribu- 
tions to the Parnell fund, despite the Pope’s 
protest against it. Archbishop Croke, who 
has returned from his visit to Rome, urges 
the people to submit to the Vatican, but does 
not conceal his conviction thatthe Holy Father 
has made a mistake in the policy which he has 
adopted. Meanwhile the British Government 
has taken occasion, through a Ministerial 
statement in Parliament, to declare that Mr. 
Errington, who has been charged with 
securing the issue of the circular, had re- 
ceived no appointment or pay as British 
Envoy to the Vatican, and that the circular 
was not issued at the request of the British 
Government. The relations of France and the 
Vatican are again under discussion, and it is 
evident that the Pope is disgusted with the 
way things have been going, but there is no 
apparent danger of animmediate rupture. The 
negotiations between Germany and Rome ap- 
pear as far as ever from a settlement. 

The French grow more aggressive in Mada- 
gascar, and have occupied the seaport of 
Majunga after a bombardment of six hours, in 
which the natives suffered heavily. It is semi- 
officially stated in Paris that the object of the 
French expedition is to obtain the payment of 
sums due the French Government from Mada- 
gascar by holding the custom houses there as 
security for the amount. I{ the Hovas con- 
tinue to resist, France will impose a treaty 
placing French subjects in Madagascar on the 
same footing with English subjects. At the 
same time news comes from Senegal that a 
French column has succeeded in driving the 
hostile natives back a distance of sixty kilo- 
meters and that tranquillity has been estab- 
lished on the left bank of the Niger. 

Further news from the Soudan confirms the 
report that the rebel forces have been routed. 
A majority of the native chiefs submitted to 
the Egyptians, and the Governor is sanguine 
thatéjhe others will follow their example. 

The closing of American schools in Bul- 
garia by the Government is the subject of 
correspondence between Great Britain and 
the State Department at Washington, and a 
joint protest will probably be made. 








Tue American exhibitors in the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exposition at London appear 


to have scored a success. The American sec-. 


tion elicits universal encomiums, experts and 
the public conceding that it surpasses all 
others in historical completeness of arrange- 
ment. Englishmen find themselves beaten on 
ground that they thought was peculiarly their 
own, admitting American superiority in many 
kinds of fishing tackle as in other departments 
where they have not claimed exceptional emi- 
nenceé. 





TuE mysterious ‘‘ Number One,” Patrick J. 
Tynan, has the ‘‘ courage of his convictions.” 
Hearing that his extradition was to be de- 
manded by the British Government, he has 
authorized his counsel to declare his readiness 
to appear whenever called for, and there 
seems to be no doubt that he is fully prepared 
to meet any charge which may be brought 
against him. Tynan is living quietly in Brook- 
lyn with his family, and is said to be modest 
¢ <d unassuming in manner, but so intense in 
his devotion to the cause of Irish independence 
that he will cheerfully brave any risks in its 
service. 





Tae President has again disappointed the 
See His nomination of Mr. Walter 

vans, of Kentucky, as Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, was wholly unexpected, there 
having been adozen other candidates of greater 
prominence, and with more influential back- 
ing. Ali sorts of reasons are assigned for the 
selection of a Southern man for this important 
office; but the true one probably is found in 
the fact that Mr. Evans is a representative Re- 
publican, a leader of his party in his State, and 
& man of ability and inflexible integrity, who 
is, moreover, without entanglements of any 
sort calculated to impair his independence or 
efficiency. The office is one which especially 
demands familiarity with business methods 
and with the principles of law, and it is con- 
ceded on all hands that the new Commissioner 
possesses this essential qualification. 





Tue disappearance of the asperities which 
grew out of our Civil War was well illustrated 
by the reunion at Niagara Falls, last week, of 
the survivors of the Fifth Virginia Infantry 
(Stonewall Brigade) and the Twenty-eighth 
Regiment of New York Volunteers. In the 
battle of Cedar Mountain, in August, 1862, the 
Confederates captured a flag from the New 
Yorkers. This trophy, carefully preserved 
among others ever since the close of the war, 
the Virginians determined to restore to the 
regiment from which it was taken, and this 
Magnanimous decision was carried out at the 
reunion last week, when the veterans of the 
two commands, forgetting that they had ever 
metin hostile array, struck hands in friend- 


| 





ship and remembered only that they were 
¢ tizens of acommon country, owing allegiance 
only to one flag. These reunions are no longer 
rare occurrences, but they are always wel- 
come as showing the decay of sectional’ ani- 
mosities and the steady growth of that senti- 
ment of national brotherhood which is the 
surest safeguard of public order, as it is the 
amplest pledge of homogeneity in our future 
life as a people. 


A personal friend of President Arthur 
writes to the New Haven Palladium denying 
the reports that the President is scheming to 
secure a nomination from the National Con- 
vention in 1884. ‘‘It is no secret whatever,” 
he says, “that the President's health is poor, 
that he chafes under the wear and tear of his 
office, and that he looks forward with intense 
longing to the day of his release from irksome 
responsibilities. Only a few days ago he said 
to a very near personal friend, not an office- 
holder, ‘My own ambition is to see the country 
more prosperous at the close of my administra- 
tion than it has beenin the past, and have that 
prosperity guaranteed by another Republican 
successor.’ He has repeatedly given his 
friends to know that under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances would he again be President.” 
What is here said expresses, no doubt, the real 
facts as to the President’s wishes for the tu- 
ture. There is certainly nothing in his recent 
course to justify a belief that he is plotting for 
the succession. 





Crtcaco is becoming alarmed at the wave 
of crime which for some time past has been 
sweeping over that Western metropolis. De- 
cent people have long known that the criminal 
classes were constantly growing bolder, and 
that security of life and property was steadily 
diminishing ; but the extent to which the evil 
had gone was not fully realized until the recent 
acquittal and lionizing of Jerry Dunn. Dunn, 
who has long been one of the worst criminals 
in the city, killed another rough in the most 
cold-blooded manner, and yet was acquitted, 
in the face of overwhelming evidence that he 
was amurderer. His release from custody 
was celebrated with effusion by the thieves, 
blacklegs and cutthroats of the town, and the 
murderer became so puffed up by the honors 
paid him that he made himself conspicuous 
even in respectable places, receiving an ‘‘ ova- 
tion” from his sympathizers in one of, the 
theatres. It is no wonder that puipit and 
press are uniting in solemn sermons upon such 
a spectacle. 





Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania has 
done well in vetoing a Bill recently passed by 
the Legislature, which authorized married 
women and their husbands living separate and 
apart under a deed of separation or mutual 
agreement to sell and convey their separate 


real estate free and clear of rights of dower and. 


courtesy and other interests. The Governor 
points out that the effects of such a law must 
be to expedite separations between husbands 
and wives, and, when they have once oc- 
curred, to make them perpetual, by removing 
every material consideration that might invite 
&@ resumption of marriage relations when a 
momentary disagreement had led a couple to 
part company. The policy of the law should 
rather be, he holds, to conserve the marriage 
relation, and such restraints upon alienation of 
the wife as now exists should be fully main- 
tained. In these days of easy divorces and 
loosening marriage ties it is encouraging to 
find an Executive laying down such good, old- 
fashioned doctrines as Governor Pattison em- 
bodies in this message. 





THERE are signs of revolt among many of 
the Virginia Republicans who have hitherto 
acquiesced in the fusion with the Readjusters 
under the leadership of Mahone. The arbi- 
trary methods employed by the Readjuster 
Chief in furtherance of his schemes, his un- 
scrupulous use of Federal patronage, and his 
wholesale imposition of political assessments, 
have awakened a feeling of indignation which 
may result in the early disruption of the 
alliance by which be has so far been enabled 
to maintain his supremacy in the politics of 
the State. It is certainly high time that 
he should be dethroned. The spectacle ot 
the people of a great State like Virginia 
submitting to the rule of a man who makes 
politics a matter of merchandise, and makes 
the repudiation of honest obligations the 
cardinal feature of his policy, is one which 
the country cannot contemplate with anything 
short of abhorrence, and the sooner those con- 
cerned arouse to a proper sense of their re- 
sponsibility and send Mahone and his lieuten- 
ants to the rear the easier will be the recovery 
from the mischief they have wrought. 





In the church, as in the sphere of politics, 
sectional lines are being rapidly obliterated. 
A striking proof of this fact has just been 
furnished by the fraternal temper displayed 
towards each other by the two great branches 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. Like other communions, this denomi- 
nation was split asunder by the slavery wedge, 
and a root of bitterness has remained ever 
since which the wise men of the two Assem- 
blies have found it difficult to extirpate. 
The hot-heads have met propositions for a 
reunion with a demand for sweeping apolo- 
gies, with appeals to old animosities, and have 
thrown obstacles of every sort in the way, 
but their influence is evidently waning with 
the lapse of years. The Northern Assembly 
has just held its annual session at Saratoga, 
N.Y., and the Southern at Lexington, Ky., 
and the cordial greetings exchanged, as well 
as the hearty reception paid by each body to 
the delegates sent from the other showed the 
existence of a strong feeling in favor ot closing 
the ancient breach, and left little doubt that 
the denomination will again be one in the 
early future. 





PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. 


By HENRY GEORGE. 


VIII. 
THAT WE ALL MIGHT BE RICH. 


HE terms rich and poor are of course 
frequently used in a comparative sense. 
Among Irish peasants, kept on the verge 

of starvation by the tribute wrung from them 
to maintain the luxury of absentee landlords 
in London or Paris, ‘‘the woman of three 
cows” will be looked on as rich, while in 
the society of millionaires a man with only 
$500,000 will be regarded as poor. But when 
people say we cannot all be rich, or when 
they say that we must always have the poor 
with us, they do not use the words in this 
comparative sense. They mean by the rich 
those who have enough, or more than enough, 
wealth to gratify all reasonable wants, and by 
the poor those who have not. 

Now, using the word in this sense, I join 
issue with those who say that we cannot all 
be rich; with those who declare that in human 
society the poor must always exist. I do not, 
of course, mean that we all might have an 
array of servants ; that we all might outshine 
each other in dress, in equipage, in the lavish- 
ness of our balls or dinners, in the magni- 
ficence of our houses. That would be a con- 
tradiction in terms. What I mean is, that we 
all might have leisure, comfort and abundance, 
not merely of the necessaries, but even of 
what are now esteemed the elegancies and 
luxuries of life. I do not mean to say that 
absolute equality could be had, or would be 
desirable. I do not mean to say that we could 
all have or would want the same quantity ot all 
the different forms of wealth. But Ido mean 
to say that we might all have enough; that we 
might all have so much of all the material 
things we now struggle for, that no one would 
want to rob or swindle his neighbor ; that no 
one would worry all day, or lie awake at nights, 
fearing he might be brought to poverty, or 
thinking how he might acquire wealth. 

Does this seem a utopian dream? What 
would people of fifty years ago have thought 
ot one who would have told them that it was 
possible to sew by steam-power ; to cross the 
Atlantic in six days, or the continent in three; 
to have a message sent from London at noon 
delivered in Boston three hours before noon ; 
to hear in New York the voice of a man talk- 
ing in Chicago? 

Did you ever see a pail of swill given toa 
pen of hungry hogs? That is human society 
as it is. 

Did you ever see a large company of well- 
bred and well-dressed men and women sitting 
down toa good dinner? That is human society 
as it might be. 

We are so accustomed to poverty that even 
in the most advanced countries we regard it as 
the natural lot of the great masses of the peo- 
ple ; that ‘we take it as a matter of course 
that even in our highest civilization large 
classes should want the necessaries of health- 
ful life, and the vast majority should only get 
a poor and pinched living by the hardest toil. 
Professors of political economy teach that this 
condition of things is the result of social laws 
of which it is idle to complain! Ministers of 
religion preach that this is the condition which 
an all-wise, all-powerful Creator intended for 
his children! If an architect were to build a 
theatre so that not more than one tenth of the 
audience could see and hear, we would call 
him a bungler and a botch. Ifa man were to 
give a feast and provide. so little food that 
nine-tenths of his guests must go away hungry, 
we would call him a fool, or worse. Yet so 
accustomed are we to poverty, that even the 
preachers of what passes for Christianity 
tell us that the great Architect of the Uni- 
verse, to whose infinite skill all nature testi- 
fies, has made such a botch job of this world 
that the great majority of the human creatures 
whom he has called into it are condemned by 
the conditions he has imposed to want, suffer- 
ing and brutalizing toil which gives no oppor- 
tunity for the development of mental powers— 
must pass their lives in a hard struggle to 
merely live! 

Yet who can look about him without seeing 
that to whatever cause poverty may be due, 
it is not due to the niggardliness of nature; 
without seeing that it is blindness or blas- 
phemy to assume that the Creator has con- 
demned the masses] of men to hard toil fora 
bare living? . 

If some men have not enough, is it not be- 
cause others have far more than enough? If 
there is not wealth sufficient to go around, 
giving every one abundance, is it because we 
have reached the limit of the production of 
wealth? - Is our land all in use? is our labor 
ali employed? is our capital all utilized? On 
the contrary, in whatever direction we look 
we see the most stupendous waste of produc- 
tive forces—of productive forces so great that 
were they permitted to freely play the pro- 
duction of wealth would be so enormous that 
there would be more than enough for all. 
What branch of production is there in which 
the limit of production has been reached? 
What single article of wealth is there of which 
we could not have enormously more? 

If the mass of the population of New York 
are jammed into the fever-breeding rooms of 
tenement-houses, it is not because there are 
not vacant lots enough in and around New 
York to give each family space for a separate 
home. If settlers are going into Montana and 
Dakota and Manitoba, it is not because there 
are not vast areas of untilled land much nearer 
the centres of population. If farmers are pay- 
ing one-fourth, one third, or even one-half 
their crops for the privilege of getting land to 
cultivate, it is not because there is not, even 
in our oldest States, great quantities of land 
which no one is cultivating. 


(Continued on page 239.) 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


Domestic. 


Jurrenson Davis is reported to be entirely re 
covered from his recent illness 


Txe municipal elections in Virgina last week 
are reported to show a diminished coalition vote. 


Tux Democratic State Convention of Maryland 
has been called for September 19th at Baltimore. 


E1curssn persons were killed by the blowing 
up of the steamer Pilot near Lakeville, Cal., on May 25tb. 


Tue annual parade of the Brooklyn Sunday- 
school Union took place last week, 50,000 children being 
in line, 


InTeLiicence has been received at the State 
Department of the signing of the treaty of peace between 
Chili and Peru. 


Mr. Jouw Jay has been appointed a member of 
the New York State Civil Service Commission, in place 
of Mr. Andrew D, White, declined, 


Tue arguments in the Star Route trial are not 
yet concluded. Mr. Ingersoll occupied several days last 
week in his argument for the defense. 


Tue Republicans of Kentucky have nominated 
Thomas J. Morrow for Governor. Their candidate for 
Attorney -general is Lewis C. Garrigus, an ex-Confederate 


Lorp Lorwe, in proroguing the Dominion Par- 
lament, on May 25th, congratulated the country on its 
prosperity, and thanked the members for their courteous 
address upon his retirement. 


A Cuinzss Consulate will be opened in New 
York city on the 10th of June, with Ow Yang Ming, a 
gentleman of experience in diplomatic affairs, to super 
intend the business of the office, 


Tux Trustees of Williams College have received 
$50,000 from A. D. Gorman, of Albany, to found a pro- 
fessorship of natural theology in memory of his deceased 
son, who was a student in Williams College. 


A convention of undertakers, held in Philadel- 
phia last week, discussed the subject of cremation, and 
the fear was expressed that the feeling in its favor, now 
rapidly growing, might in a few years cause a complete 
revolution in their business. 


An incident attending the observance of the 
Contederate *‘ memorial day ” in Richmond, Va, on the 
23d Inetant, was the presentation by Phil Kearny Post, 
No. 10, G. A. R., of a magnificent floral monument, to 
be placed upon the grave of General George E. Pickett. 


Disratcues from Mexican sources state that 
General Crook has found the hostile Apaches in an in- 
trenched position in the Sierra Madres in Senora’ His 
advanced scouts were repulsed. In a general advance 
Crook’s forces killed thirty Indians. The remaining 
bucks broke and fled, and Crook at once pursued them. 


Ar the annual examination of the Carlisle (Pa.) 
Indian Training School, last week, great proficiency was 
manifested by the children in their various stadies. 
The Carlisle School now contains 367 pupils, 240 boys 
and 127 girls. Seventy children have been placed on 
farms for the Summer, and application has been made 
for forty-three more. 


Ir is said that a general strike of the iron- 
workers of the Northwest will take place on June Ist, 
owing to the proposed 20 per cent reduction in wages. 
In St. Clair County, Illinois, the striking coal miners 
have paraded the streets in hundreds, armed with clubs, 
and have assailed and driven away non-strikera. Troops 
have been sent to the scene of disorder, 


In the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church of North America, which met at Pitts- 
burgh last week, the organization was secured by the 
progressive element The moderator-elect favors instra- 
mental music in the church music, and the prejudice 
against that particular form of service, which has so long 
d'stinguished this Church, ts likely soon to be eflectually 
broken down. 


Tux Board of Foreign Missions reported to the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, at Saratoga, last week, 
that ite receipts last year were $656,237, and its ex- 
penditures $669,620. The year’s income represents the 
offerings of 4,252 churches, the largest number ever re- 
ported, The Board bas im charge 159 American and 92 
native ordained missionaries, besides 133 native licen- 
tietes ; lay missionaries, 21 male and 265 female Ame- 
ricans, and 285 natives of both sexes. 


Storms of almost unprecedented severity swept 
over the Western States last week, infiicting serious loss 
of life and property. In Illinois some fifteen towns were 
vis ted; at Racine, Wis,, 150 buildings were demolished 
and sixteen persons killed; at Deadwood, Da. seventy 
houses were swept away by the floods caused by beavy 
rains, while on May 20th, Lake Michigan was ravaged 
by a gale which inflicted great damage to vessels. The 
storms were followed by cold weather, frosts and snow 
in M:ssouri, Iowa, Indiana, Virginia and other States, 
causing great Injury to the cropa : 


Foreign. 


Tus Queen’s birthday, the 24th of May, was 
observed throughout Canada with the usual honors. 


The Arctic exploring vessel Sophia, with Pro- 
fessor NordenskjOld and other scientists on board, has 
sailed from Gothenburg for Greenland. 


Tue King of Portugal visited King Alfonso at 
Madrid last week, and was received with marked atten- 
tions, fourteen thousand troops parading in his honor, 


Emperor Wi111aM has issued a decree ordering 
that the 10th and 11th days of next November be ob- 
served throughout Germany as the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Martin Luther. 


Epovarp René Lerenvrs Lanovnare, the 
French jurist, died on the 25th of May, aged seventy-one. 
Phillippe Francois Theodore Heuschling, the Belgian 
writer on political economy, is also deceased. 


A corresronpDenT at Rome says that the Pope 
is satisfied with the result of bis circular to the Irish 
bisbops, and that he expected it would be received with 
more opposition than bas been shown to it. 


A Paris dispatch says there is no fear of 
coliision between Henry BM. Stanley and M. de Brazza 
on the Congo, the former having evacuated certain post- 
tions which he had occupied under the impression that 
they were outside of Makoko’s territory. 


Tue latest intelligence from Ecuador is to the 
effect that the D.ctator Veintimetia has plundered a pri- 
vate bank of $320,000, and that he was supposed to be 
preparing to leave the country, after making a show of 
defending Quayaquil, which had been attacked bythe 
regular troops, P 


ad 
Cusa is suffering from a drought, and at some 
points a demijobn of drinking water sells at the rate of 
fifteen cents. At Puerto Principe the absence of rain 
inflicts t ge on the adjacent pastares, and 
fears are enterta'ne) that numbers of cattle will perish 








for lack of food and water. 
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ITALY.— MONUMENT TO VINCENZO BELLINI, THE 
COMPOSER, ERECTED AT CATANIA. 
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IRELAND.— A PARISH PRIEST ADDRESSING A FAMILY OF EMIGRANTS SENT OUT 
FROM BELMULLET BY STATE AID, 
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GREAT BRITAIN.— THE PRINCE OF WALES LAYING THE MEMORIAL STONE OF 
THE INDIAN INSTITUTE AT OXFORD, 








GERMANY.— THE LOMBAKDS 


BRIDGE 1N HAMBURG, 
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GENERAL CROOK’S APACHE CAMPAIGN, 








rJNHE raid of General Crook into Mexican territory in pursuit of the 

hostile Apaches is one of the most interesting experiments ever 
tried in our long warfare with the savages. Never before did a com- 
mander start on such an expedition, relying so largely upon Indian 
warriors and trusting so implicitly to Indian fidelity. General Crook’s 
force consists of only about 300 men in all, and of these no less than 
200 are Apache scouts, but a third of his little army being whites. 
The gallant general set out on his perilous march into the fastnesses 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains, where the stronghold of the Apaches 
is situated, some 200 miles south of the Arizona line, with an Apache 
as guide. This Indian was a member of the band of Juh, the chief 
leader of the hostiles, and had been sent by him to the San Carlos 
Agency in Arizona to persuade the young warriors to go on the war- 
path, but was captured, and to save himself agreed to lead Crook in 
pursuit of hie \ate comrades, The Indian scouts who compose the 
bulk of the liicle army are wonderfully active men, who are de- 
scribed as possersing “‘ vision as keen as a hawk’s, tread as untiring 
and as stealthy as the panther’s and ears so sensitive that nothing 
escapes them.’’ Rather under the average size, their chests are 
broad, deep and full; shoulders perfectly straight, limbs well pro- 
portioned, straight and muscular, without a suggestion of undue 
heaviness. These scouts will march thirty-five and forty miles ina 
day on foot, crossing wide stretches of waterless plains upon which 
a tropical sun beats down with flerceness, or climbing up the faces 
of precipitous mountains, which stretch across this region in every 
direction. The two great points of superiority of the native or savage 
soldier over the representative of civilized discipline are his absolute 
knowledge of the country and his perfect ability to take care of him- 
self at all times and under all circumstances. The policy of Great if 
Britain has always been to enlist a’ force of auxiliaries from among g ul | | | 
the people of the countries that have fallen under her sway. The y ate 
Government of the United States, on the contrary, has persistently Y 
ignored the really excellent material ready at hand which could with 
scarcely an effort be mobilized and made to serve as a frontier 
police, General Crook is said to be the only officer of the army who 
has recognized the incalculable value of a native contingent, and 
if his present experiment is crowned with success, he will add to 
the fame which he has already won as an Indian fighter, Mean- 
while, however, the keenest anxiety is felt for the fate of the brave 
general, and there will be general interest in the sketches elsewhere 
presented of the commander, his guide and the force with which he 
set out on his expedition. 
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MEMORIES OF DECORATION DAY. 


bé ()"; for the touch of a vanished hand !’’ How sadly this thought 

beats in the heart.as that day draws near when with roses 
we decorate the graves of the Blue, with lilies the graves of the 
Gray. The years march swiftly and silently by. The boy who, 
twenty years ago, listened breathlessly to the distant roar of cannon, 
and whose first heartbreak was the tidings of the death of his father, 
brother, or kinsman, is nowa man. ‘The girl who clung to the knee 
of her agonized mother as the dread news came from the tented : 
GENERAL GEORGE H. OROOK. field, is now a woman. The wife, whose life was then abloom GENERAL CROOKS APACHE GUIDE. 
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GENERAL CROOK’S APACHE CAMPAIGN.— CROOK’S COMMAND OF WHITE MOUNTAIN APACHE SCOUTS AND CAVALRYMEN, NOW IN PURSUIT OF THE APACHES IN MEXICO. 
FROM A PHOTO, BY CHAS. 8. BAKER, TAKEN AT WILCOX, ARIZONA, APRIL 22D. 
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1. ‘Lhe Locomotive te Riettale No.1. 2. A “Prairie Schooner.” 3. The boiler of the “ Strowbridge Lion,’’ ali that remains of the first Locomotive run in America. 
ILLINOIS,— THE NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF RAILWAY APPLIANCES AT CHICAGO.— SOME OF THE TYPICAL EXHIBSTS.—- FROM SKETCHES BY FRANK YEAGER.— SEE PAGE 241. 
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vith hope and joy, a widow now for twenty years, 
$ growing gray with age. And young men and 
roung women staud by honored graves, and silent 
ears well up and drop upon the wreaths that 
give forth sweet perfume — wreaths fresh as the 
love for the dead, fragrant as the memories of 
‘16 dead, full of color as the busy thoughts of 
ine dead. Over the hill come trooping children, 
his Mayday, leavened with a nameless sorrow, 
unrealized as yet; but, in the fullness of time, their 
|.earts will beat with pride as they bring their Hitle 
nes to the grave of the brave man who died fight- 
ing “for the cause.” Bright blossoms bloom for 
the brave, who, under the sod and the dew, wait the 
judgment day—the trump of the “Great Parade.” 
laurels and willows, roses and lilies, for the graves 
of the Blue and the Gray. The sunshine gilds the 
‘aisy-dappled grass ; the songs of birds fill the air 
«ith melody. May is laughing with her hand- 
\aidens, the flowers, and on such atime it is sweet 
ud gracious to pay tribute to our gallant dead, to 
avail a chastened sorrow, to decorate the last rest- 
1g-place of our heroes. 


HAND anp RING. 


[ Corraicat.) 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, 

\oTHor or “ Tre LEAVENWORTH Case,”’ ‘‘ THE SworD 

or Damocies,” ** THe DEFENSE OF THE 
Brivz,” Erc., Erc. 


BOOK I. 
He GENTLEMAN FROM TOLEDO. 








CHAPTER IX.—CLOSE CALCULATIONS. 


Truth alone, 
‘ruth tangible and palpable; such truth 
4 may be weighed and measured ; truth deduced 
' y logical conclusion—close, severe— 
!rom premises incontrovertible, —MOULTRIE 


‘T\HE excitement induced by the foregoing 
announcement had, in a degree, subsided. 
The coroner, who appeared to be as much 
startled as any one at the result of the day’s 
: roceedings, had manifested his desire of put- 
ng certain questions to the young man, and 
!ad begun by direct inquiries into his ante- 
‘edents, and his connection with Mrs. Clem- 
mens, that elicited the most complete cor- 
roboration of all Miss Firman’s statements. 

An investigation into his motives for coming 
Vast at this time next followed, in the course 
ot which he acknowledged that he undertook 
ihe journey solely for the purpose of seeing 
\irs, Clemmens. And when asked why he 
wished to see her at this time, admitted, with 
some manifestation of shame, that he desired 
to see for himself whether she were really in 
ag strong and healthy a condition as he had 
always been told; his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments being such that he could not prevent 
his mind from dwelling upon possibilities 
which, under any other circumstances, he 
would have heen ashamed to consider. 

“And did you see Mrs. Clemmens?” the 
coroner inquired. 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

“When ?” 

‘On Tuesday, sir; about noon.” 

The answer was given almost with bravado, 
and the silence among the various auditors 
became intense, 

“You admit, then, that you were in the 
widow's house the morning she was murdered, 
and that you had an interview with her a few 
Te before the fatal blow was struck P” 

“ 0.” 

There was doggedness in the tone, and dog- 
gedness in the look that accompanied it. The 
coroner moved a little forward in his chair 
and uttered his next questions with deep 
gravity. 

‘Did you approach the widow’s house by 
the road and enter into it by means of the front 
door overlooking the lane ’”’ 

“*T did.” 

“And did you meet no one in the lane, or 
see no one at the windows of any of the houses 
as you came by ?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘* How long did you stay in this house, and 
what was the result of the interview which 
you had with Mrs. Clemmens ?” 

‘*T staid, perhaps, ten minutes, and I 
learned nothing from Mrs, Clemmens, save 
that she was well and hearty, and likely to 
live out her threescore years and ten for all 
hint that her conyersation or appearance 
gave me.” 

He spoke almost with a tone of resentment; 
his eyes glowed darkly, and a thrill of horror 
sped through the room as if they felt that the 
murderer himself stood before them. 

“You will tell me what was said in this 
interview, if you please, and whether the 
widow knew who you were; and, if so, 
whether any words of anger passed between 
you?” 

The face of the young man burned, and he 
looked at the coroner and then at the jury- 
men, as if he would like to challenge the whole 
crew, but the color that showed in his face 
was the flush of shame, or, so thought Mr. 
Byrd, and in his reply, when he gave it, there 
was a bitterness of self-scorn that reminded 
the detective more of the mortification of a 
gentleman cauglit in an act of meanness than 
the secret alarm of a man who had been be- 
guiled into committing a dastardly crime. 

‘*Mrs. Clemmens was evidently a woman of 
some spirit,” said he, forcing out his words 
witb sullen desperation. ‘‘She may have used 
sharp language ; I believe indeed she did ; but 
she did not know who I was, for—tor I pre- 
tended to be a seller of patent medicine, 
warranted to cure all ills, and she told me she 
had no ills, and—and -— Do you want a man 
to disgrace himself in your presence?” he 
suddenly flashed ont, cringing under the gaze 
of the many curicus and unsympathetic eyes 
fixed upon him. 

But the coroner, with a sudden assumption 
of severity, pardonable, perhaps, in a man 
with a case of such importance on his hands, 
recommended the witness to be calm and not 
to allow any small feelings of personal morti- 
fication to interfere with a testimony of so 
much evident value. And without waiting for 


‘‘What did the widow say, and with what 
words did you leave?” 
‘¢ The widow said she abominated drugs, and 
never took them. I replied that she made a 
great mistake, if she had any ailments. Upon 
which she retorted that she had no ailment, 
and politely showed me the door. I do notre- 
member that anything else passed between us.” 
His tone, which had been shrill and high, 
dropped at the final sentence, and by the 
nervous workings of his lips, Mr. Byrd per- 
ceived that he dreaded the next question 
The persons grouped around him evidently 
dreaded it too. 
But it was less searching than they ex- 
pected, and proved that the coroner preferred 
to approach his point by circuitous rather 
than direct means. 
‘¢Jn what room was this conversation held, 
and by what door did you come in and go 
out ?” 
‘*] came in by the front door, and we stood 
in that room ”—pointing to the sitting room 
from which he had just issued. 

“Stood! Did you not sit down?” 

‘* No.” 

‘*Stood all the time and in that room to 
which you have just pointed ?” 

** Yes.” 

Tle coroner drew a deep breath, and looked 
at the witgess long and searchingly. Mr. Hil- 
dreth’s way of uttcring this word had ~been 
anything but pleasant, and consequently any- 
thing but-satisfactory. A low murmur began 
to eddy through the rooms. 

“ Gentlemen, silence!” commanded the coro- 
ner, venting in this injunction some of the un- 
comfortable emotion with which he was evi- 
dently surcharged ; for his next words were 
spoken in a comparatively quiet voice, though 
the fixed severity of his eye could have given 
the witness but little encouragement. 

i\‘‘ You say,” he declared, “that in coming 
through the lane you encountered no one. 
Was this equally true of your return ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; | believe so. I don’t remember, 
I was not looking up,” was the slightly con- 
fused reply. 

‘*You passed, however, through the lane, 
and entered the main street by the usual 
path 2” 

“Yes.” 

‘¢ And where did you go then?” 

“To the depot.” 

“Ah!” 

“T wished to leave the town. I had done 
with it.” 

‘* And did you do so, Mr. Hildreth?” 

“*T did.”’ 

“ Where did you go?” 

‘‘To Albany, where I had left my traps.” 

‘You took the noon train, then?’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

“ Which leaves precisely five minutes after 
twelve ?” 

‘*T suppose so.” 

“Took it without stopping anywhere on the 
way ?”’ 

** Yes, sir.” 

Did you buy a ticket at the office ?* 

“No, sir.” 

‘« Why ?” 

‘*T did not have time.” 

‘* Ah, the train was at the station, then?” 
Mr. Hildreth did not reply ; he had evidently 
been driven almost to the end of his patience, 
or possibly of his courage, by this quick fire of 
small questions. 

The coroner saw this and pressed his advan- 
tage. 

‘‘Was the train at the station or not when 
you arrived there, Mr. Hildreth ?” 

“I do not see why it can interest you to 
know,” the witness retorted, with a flash of 
somewhat natural anger ; “ but since you in- 
sist, I will tell you that it was just going out, 
and that I had to run to reach it and only got 
a foothold upon the platform of the rear car 
at the risk of my life.” ° 

He looked as if he wished it had been at the 
cost of his life, and compressed his lips and 
moved restlessly from side to side as it the 
battery of eyes leveled upon his face were so 
many points of red hot steel burnirg into his 
brain, 

But the coroner, intent upon his duty, re- 
leased not one jot of the steady hold he had 
taken upon his victim. 

‘‘Mr. Hildreth,” said he, “ your position as 
the only person who acknowledges himself to 
have been in this house during the half-hour 
that preceded the assault makes everything 
you can tell usin reference to your visit of the 
highest importance. Was the widow alone, do 
you think, or did you see anything—pause now 
and consider well—anything that would lead 
you to suppose there was any one besides her 
and yourself in the house ?” 

It was the suggestion of a just man, and Mr. 
Byrd looked to see the witness grasp with all 
the energy of despair at the prospect of release 
it held out. But Mr. Hildreth either felt his 
cause beyond the reach of any such assistance, 
or his understanding was so dulled by misery 
he could not see the advantage of acknowledg- 
ing the presence of a third party in the cottage. 
Giving a dreary shake of the head, he slowly 
answered : 

‘‘There may have been somebody else in the 
house, I don’t know; but if so, I didn’t hear 
him or see him. 1 thought we were alone.” 
The frankness with which he made the ad- 
mission was in his favor, but the quick and 
overpowering flush that rose to his tace the 
moment he had gi utterance to it, betrayed 
so unmistakable a consciousness of what the 
admission implied that the effect was immedi- 
atelyreversed. Seeing that he had lost rather 
than gained in the opinions of the merciless 
inquisitors about him, he went back to his old 
bravado, and haughtily lifted his head. 

“ One question more,” resumed the ‘coronér. 
‘You have said that Mrs. Clemmens was a 
spirited woman. Now, what made you think 
so? Any expression of annoyance on her part 


of her face and the gereral way she had of 
speaking?” 

‘* The latter, I think, though she did use a 
harsh word or two when she showed me the 
door.” 

‘* And raise her voice ” 

“Yes, yes,” 

‘*Mr. Hildreth,” asked the coroner, rising, 
‘* will you be kind enough to step with me into 
the adjoining room?” 

With a look of wonder not unmixed with 
alarm, the young man prepared to comply. 

‘*T should like the attention of the jury,” 
signified the coroner, looking back as he passed 
through the door. 

There was no need to give them this hint. 
Not a man of them but was already on his feet 
in eager curiosity as to what their presiding 
officer was about to do. 

‘*T wish you to tell me now,” the coroner 
demanded of Mr. Hildreth, as they paused in 
‘he centre of the sitting-room, “ where it was 
you stood during your interview with Mrs. 
Clemmens, and, if possible, take the very posi- 
tion now which you held at that time.” 

‘‘There are too many persons here,” the 
witness objected, visibly rebelling at a request 
of which he could not guess the full signifi- 
cance. 

“The people present will step back,” de- 
clared tle coroner ; ‘‘ you will have no trouble 
in taking your stand on the spot you occupied 
the other day.” 

“Here, then!” exclaimed the young man, 
taking a position near the centre of the room. 

‘* And the widow 2” 

“ Stood there.” 

‘Facing you?” 

‘eé Yes.” 

‘*T see,” intimated the coroner, pointing 
towards the windows. ‘‘Her back was to 
the yard while you stood with your face 
towards it.” Then with a quick motion sum- 
moning the witness back into the other room, 
asked, amid the breathless attention of the 
crowd, whom this bit of by-play had wrought 
up to expectation: ‘‘ Did you observe any one 
go around to the back door while you stood 
there and go away again without attempting 
to knock’” 

Mr. Hildreth knitted his brow and seemed to 
think. 

** Answer,” persisted the coroner; ‘‘it is 
not a question that requires thought.” 

‘Well then, I did not,” cries the witness, 
looking the other directly in the eye, with the 
first gleam of real manly feeling which he had 
yet displayed. 

**You did not see a tramp come into the 
yard, walk around to the kitchen door, wait a 
moment as if hesitating whether he would rap 
and then turn and come back again without 
doing so?” ‘ 

‘* No, sir.” 

The coroner drew a piece of paper before 
him and began figuring on it. Earnestly, 
almost wildly, the young man watched him, 
drawing a deep breath and turning quite pale 
as the other paused and looked up. 

** Yet,” said the coroner, as if no delay had 
occurred since he received his last answer, 
‘‘such a person did approach the house while 
you were in it, and if you had stood where 
you say, you must have seen him.” 

It was a vital thrust, a relentless presenta- 
tion of fact, and as such shook the witness out 
of his lately acquired composure. Glancing 
hastily about, he sought the assistance of some 
one both capable and willing to advise him in 
this crisis, but seeing no one, he made a vigor- 
ous effort and called together his own faculties. 
“Sir,” protested he, a tremor of undis- 
guised anxiety finding way into his voice, ‘I 
do not see how you make that all out. What 
proof have you that this tramp of which you 
speak came to the house while I was in it? 
Could he not have come before? Or, what 
was better, could he not have come after?” 
The ringing tone with which the last ques- 
tion was put startled everybody. No such 
sounds had issued from his lips before. Had 
he caught a glimpse of hope or was he driven 
to an extremity in his defense that ‘forced him 
to assert himself. The eyes of Miss Firman 
and of a few other women began to soften, 
and even the face of Mr. Byrd betrayed that a 
change was on the verge of taking place in his 
feelings. 

But the coroner's look and tone dashed cold 
water on this young and tender growth of 
sympathy. Passing over to the witness the 
paper on which he had been scribbling, he ex- 
plained with dry significance : 

‘It is only a matter of subtraction and addi- 
tion, Mr. Hildreth. You have said that upon 
quitting this house you went directly to the 
depot, where you arrived barely in time to 
jump on the train as it was leaving the sta- 
tion. Now, to walk from this place to the 
depot at any pace you would be likely to use, 
would occupy—well, let us say seven minutes. 
At two minutes before twelve, then, you were 
still in this house. Well!” he ejaculated, in- 
terrupting himself as the other opened his 
lips, “have you anything to say ?” 

“No,” was the dejected and hesitating reply. 
The coroner at once resumed : 

“But at five minutes before twelve, Mr. 
Hildreth, the tramp walked into the widow's 
yard. Now, allowing only two minutes for 
your interview with that lady, the conclusion 
remains that you were in the house when he 
came up to it. Yet you declare that, although 
you stood in full view of the yard. you did not 
see him.” 

** You figure closer than an astronomer cal- 
culating an eclipse,’ burst from the young 
man’s lips in a flash of that resolution which 
had for the last few minutes animatéd him. 
‘« How do you know your witnesses have been 
so exact to a second when they say this and 
that of the goings and comings you are pleased 
to put into an arithmetical problem. A min- 
ute or two one way or the other would make 
a sad discrepancy in your calculations, Mr. 





noring the other's heat ; ‘but if the jury wii 
remember, there were four witnesses, at least 
who testified to the striking of the town clock 
just as the tramp finally issued from the lane, 
and one witness, of well-known accuracy in 
matters of detail, who declared on oath that 
she had just dropped her eyes from tLat same 
clock when she observed the tramp go into the 
widow's gate, and that it was five minutes to 
twelve exactly. But, lest 1 do seem too nice 
in my calculations,” the coroner inexorably 
pursued, ‘‘1 will take the trouble of putting it 
another way. At what time did you leave the 
hotel, Mr. Hildreth ?” 

‘*] don’t know,” was the testy response, 

‘*Well, I can tell you,” said the coroner. 
‘*Tt was about twenty minutes to twelve, or 
possibly earlier, but no later. My reason for 
saying this,” he went on, drawing once more 
before him the fatal sheet of paper, “is that 
Mrs. Dayton’s children next door were out 
playing in tront of this house for some few 
minutes previous to the time the tramp came 
into the lane. As you did not see them you 
must have arrived here before they began their 
game, and that, at the least calculation, would 
make the time as early as a quarter to twelve.” 

“* Well,” the fierce looks of the other seemed 
to say, ‘‘and what if it was ?” 

‘‘Mr. Hildreth,” continued the coroner, ‘it 
you were in this house at a quarter to twelve 
and did not leave it till two minutes before, 
and the interview was as you say a mere in- 
terchange of a dozen words or so, that could 
not possibly have occupied more than three 
minutes ; where were you during all the rest of the 
time that must have elapsed after you finished 
your interview and the moment you left the 
house ?”? 

It was a knock-down question. This aristo- 
eratic- looking young gentleman who had 
hitherto held himself up before them, not- 
withstanding the humiliating nature of the in- 
quiries which had been propounded to him, 
cringed visibly and bowed his head as if a 
stroke of vital force had descended upon it. 
Bringing his fist down on the table near which 
he stood, he seemed to utter a muttered curse, 
while the veins swelled on his forehead so 
powerfully that more than one person present 
dropped their eyes from a spectacle which 
bore so distinctly the stamp of guilt. 

‘*You have not answered,” intimated the 
coroner, after a moment of silent waiting. 

‘*No,” was the loud reply, uttered with a 
force that startled all present, and made the 
more timid gaze with some apprehension at his 
suddenly antagonistic attitude. ‘‘It is not 
pleasant for a gentleman ”— he emphasized the 
word bitterly— ‘‘ for a gentleman to acknow- 
ledged himself caught at a time like this ina 
decided equivocation. But you have cornered 
me fairly and squarely, and | am bound to tell 
the truth. Gentlemen, I did not leave the 
widow’s house as immediately as | said. I 
staid for fully five minutes or so alone in the 
small hall that leads to the front door. In all 
probability I was there when the tramp passed 
by on his way to the kitchen-door, and there 
when he came back again.” And Mr. Hildreth 
fixed his eyes on the coroner as if he dared him 
to push him further. 

But Dr. Tredwell had been in his present 
seat before. Merely confronting the other with 
that cold official gaze which seems to act like 
a wall of ice between a witness and the coro- 
ner, he said the two words: “ What doing?” 

The effect was satisfactory. Paling suddenly, 
Mr. Hildreth dropped his eyes and said most 
humbly, though with equal laconism, “1 
was thinking.” But scarcely had the words 
lett his lips, than a fresh flame of feeling 
started up within him, and looking from jury- 
man to juryman he passionately exclaimed : 
‘‘You consider that acknowledgment sus- 
picious. You wonder why a man should give 
a few minutes to thought after the conclusion 
ot an interview that terminated all hope. I 
wonder at it now myself. I wonder I did not 
go straight out of the house and rush headlong 
into any danger that promised an immediate 
extinction of my life.” 

No language could have more forcibly be- 
trayed the real desperation of his mind at the 
critical moment when the widow's life hung in 
the balance. He saw this, perhaps, when it 
was too late, for the sweat started on his brow 
and he drew himself up like a man nerving 
himself to meet a blow he no longer hoped to 
avert. One further remark, however, left his 
lips. 

‘Whatever I did or of whatever I was 
thinking, one thing I here declare to be true, 
and that is, that 1 did not see the widow again 
after she left my side, and went back to her 
kitchen in the rear of the house. The hand 
that struck her may have been lifted while I 
stood in the hall, but if so, 1 did not know it, 
nor can I tell you now who it was that killed 
her.” 

It was the first attempt at direct disavowal 
which he had made, and it had its effect. The 
coroner softened a trifle of his austerity and 
the jurymen glanced at each other relieved. 
But the weight ot suspicion against this young 
man was too heavy and his manner had been 
too unfortunate for this effect to last long. 
Gladly as many would have been to credit this 
denial, if only for the name he bore and a cer- 
tain fine aspect of gentlemanhood that sur- 
rounded him in spite of his present humilia- 
tion, it was no longer possible to do so without 
question, and he seemed to feel this and do his 
best to accept the situation with patience. _ 
An inquiry which was put to him at this 
time by a juryman, showed the existent state 
of feeling against him. 

“May I ask,” that individual dryly said, 
‘“‘why you came back to Sibley, after having 
left it ?” 

The response came clear and full. Evidently 
the gravity of his position had at last awak- 
ened :thé- latent resources of Mr. Hildreth’s 
mind. ; 

‘“‘] heard of the death of this woman, and 








at the interruption in her work which your er- 





the witness to recover himself, asked again : 





rand had caused her, or merely the expression 






Coroner.” 
‘‘T know it,’’ said Dr. Tredwell, quietly ig- 


my surprise caused me to return.” 
**How did you hear at it ”” 
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‘‘ Through the newspapers.” 

‘¢ And you were surprised ?” 

‘‘] was astounded ; I felt as if I had re- 
ceived a blow myself, and could not rest till I 
had come back where I could learn the full 
particulars.” 

‘*So, then, it was curiosity that brought 
you to the inquest to day ?” 

“Tt was.” 

The juryman looked at him astonished ; so 
dia all the rest. His manner was so changed, 
his answers so prompt and ringing. 

‘¢ And what was it,” broke in the coroner, 
“that led you to register yourself at the hotel 
under a false name !” 

“T scarcely know,” was the answer given, 
with less fire and some show of embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘Perhaps I thought that, under the 
circumstances, it would be better for me not 
to use my own.” 

‘‘In other words, you were afraid?” ex- 
claimed the coroner, with the full impres- 
siveness of his somewhat weighty voice and 
manner. 
it was a word to make the weakest of men 


start. Mr. Hildreth, who was conspicuous in | 


his own neighborhood for personal if not for 
moral, courage, flushed till it looked as if the 
veins would burst on his forehead, but he 
made no other reply than a proud and angry 
look and a short : 

‘‘] was not aware of fear; though, to be 
sure, I had no premonition of the treatment I 
should be called upon to suffer to-day.” 

The flash told, the coroner sat as it doubttul, 
and looked from man to man of the jury as it 
he would question their feelings on this vital 
subject. Mcantime the full shame of his posi- 
tion settled heavier and heavier upon Mr. 
Hildreth; his head fell slowly forward, and 
he seemed to be inquiring of himself how he 
was to meet the possibly impending ignominy 
of a direct accusation. Suddenly he straight- 
ened himself, and a gleam shot from his eves 
that, for the first time, revealed him as a man 
of latent pluck and courage. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, looking first at the 
coroner and then at the jury, ‘“‘you have not 
said that you consider me guilty of this crime, 
but you evidently harbor the suspicion. 1 do 
not wonder ; my own words have given me 
away, and any man would find it difficult to 
believe in my innocence after what has been 
testified to here this day. Do not hesitate. 
then. The-shock of finding myself suspected 
of a‘horrible murder is passed. I am willing 
to be arrested. Indeed, after what has 
here taken place, I not only am willing but 
even anxious. I want to be tried, if only to 
prove to the world my complete and entire 
innocence.” 

The effect of this speech, uttered at a mo- 
ment so critical, may be easily imagined. All 
the impressible people present at once testified 
to their belief in his honesty, and gave him 
looks of sympathy, if not approval ; while the 
cooler and possibly the more judicious of his 
auditors calmly weighed it against the evi- 
dence that had been advanced, and finding it 
lacking, perhaps, shook their heads as if un- 
convinced, and awaited further developments. 

They did not come. The inquiry had reached 
its climax, and little, if anything, more was 
left to be said. Mr. Hildreth was examined 
more fully, and some few of the witnesses who 
had been heard in the early part of the day 
were recalled, but no new facts came to light 
and no fresh inquiries were sta1ted. 

Mr. Byrd, who from the attitude of the coro- 
ner could not fail to see Mr. Hildreth was 
looked upon with a suspicion that would 
probably end in arrest, decided that his inter- 
est in the inquest was at an end, and, being 
greatly fatigued, gave up his position at the 
window and quietly stole away. 

(To be continued.) 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Bellini’s Monument at Monteverde, 
Naples. 

The name of Bellini is one that conjures up the 
most exquisite melody. Bellini means the glorious 
strains of “‘Sonnambula,” of ‘* Norma,” of “ Puri- 
tani,” of “ Pirata,” and, as the word is uttered, all 
the great queens of song, all the delicious tenors 
pass before the mind’s eye, from Giuglia Grisi to 
Adelina Patti, from Mario to Campanini. A monu- 
ment has just been erected at Monteverde in honor 
of the great maestro and composer, The base is 
quadrilateral, the graduated steps representing the 
notes in music, Four statues, one at each corner, 
stand in charming attitudes, Norma, Pirata, Son- 
nambula and Puritani, characteristically repre- 
senting the genius of the heaven-gifted composer. 
Norma leans upon her arm as if in the act of sing- 
ing “Casta Diva.” The Pirata has ali the robust- 
ness of a man who has nailed the dreaded black 
flag to the mast. The figure of Armina in *‘Son- 
nambula ” is soft and tender, as was the sleep- 
walking maiden, while that of the Puritan is hard, 
severe, unflinching, becoming ‘the crop-eared 
knave.” The monument is worthy of Bellini, and 
no other word may be uttered. Its inauguration 
was indeed a musical festival, and everybody, from 
the old dame at her spinning-wheel to the street 
urchin, was singing snatches of the melodies which 
Bellini has handed down for all time. . The grand 
concert to celebrate the inauguration was a bril- 
liant and unqualified success, 


The Swiss National Exposition. 


The practical and industrious people of Switzer- 
land have resolved not to be left behind in the race 
of progress, for they have inaugurated an exhibi- 
tion of native manufactures and industries at 
Zirich to which they are earnestly calling the at- 
tention of the traveling world. Switzerland has 
held three exhibitions already, the first in 1843 at 
St. Gallen, the second in 1848 at Bearn, and the 
third in 1857 also at Bearn, at which there were no 
less than 2 030 exhibits, The present exhibition is 
held in the beautiful and picturesque town of 
Zirich, in a specially erected building close to and 
behind the railway depot, giving upon the charm- 
ing Platz Promenade. One section Is exclusively 
devoted to models of Alpine cottages, and is des- 
tined to plant many a chalet in climes far away 
from the land’of Tell. Another section is given up 
to wood-carving; a third, to watches; a fourth, to 
jewelry; @ fifth, to quaint agricultural implements, 
The great hall is 254 meters long, and the entire 
area of the buildings, 5,660 meters. There are pavil- 
ions for resting’ in and -bowers: for refreshments, 
where various condiments are served by maidens 
in the varied and chic costumes of the Cantons. The 


tourist world will doubtless peep In at Zirich, and 
the thrifty Swiss rejoice in a snug credit balance at 
the end of the season of 1883. 


Irish Emigrants from Lelmullet, 


The departure of Irish emigrantsiffom Belmul et, 
under the patronage of,the British Government, was 
made the occasion of a visit to that district by the 
Lord Lieutenant, who manifested the greatest in- 
terest in the welfare of the unfortunate people, not 
only speaking words of encouragement, but person- 
ally assisting them in their embarkation. Our 
iHustration shows one of the incidents preceding 
the embarkation of the 27th of April. It is stated 
that about a thousand persons, or one-fiftieth of 
the population of the union of Belmullet, have 
emigrated within a month, and it 1s possible that 
another thousand will follow, under the impulse 
given by the Government aid. 


The Church of the Assumption, Moscow. 


The Cathedral of the Assumption, situated within 
the Kremlin, in Moscow, where the Czar will be 
crowned, is not an imposing architectural struc- 
| ture, but the interior is decorated with profuse 
| gilding. It displays five cupolas, supported by mas- 
| Sive. pillars, which are gilt, and the walis are 
| adorned with large fresco paintings of Bible his- 
| tory, on @ groundwork of gold, Among the chief 
| Ornaments of this church is a huge silver chande- 
lier, in the shape of a crown, with forty-eight 
branches, weighing three thousand pounds of that 
metal; and there is a model of Mount Sinal, with 
Moses and the Tables of the Law on the top, all 
of pure gold, which is of enormous value. * A Bible 
of immense size, with a cover inlaid with gold and 
jewels, so heavy that two men are required to lift it, 
is another of the treasures belonging to the Uspen- 
ski Sabor. The wooden seat or throne of Vladimir 
the Great, preserved in a curious shrine of open 
brass- work, fashioned like a tomb, is an object of 
great veneration, and there is a vast collection of 
relics, pictures of saints, and memorials of anti- 
quity, belonging either to the early ages of the na- 
tional monarchy, or to personages whose names 
are hallowed in the Eastern Church calendar. The 
church is historically notable for the fact that all 
the Russian Emperors since the days of Ivan the 
Terrible have been crowned within its walls. 





The Indian Institute at Oxford. 


The projected Indian Institute connected with the 
University of Oxford, of which the Prince of Wales 
recently laid the memorial stone, is designed to en- 
courage and assist every branch of study that con- 
cerns the populations, languages, history, litera- 
ture, antiquities and geography of the Indian 
Empire. The building will stand close to the Uni- 
versity Convocation House, and will include a 
museum and library. In the laying of the corner- 
stone the prescribed formalities of the Masonic 
ritual were duly observed, the Prince wearing the 
scarlet robes of a Doctor of the University, with the 
Masonic apron, and his badge and chain as Grand 
Master. 

The Russian Imperial Jewels. 


The reception of the Russian crown jewels at 
Moscow was marked by ceremonies no less imposing 
| than those which distinguished their departure 
| from St. Petersburg. At the station they were re- 
| ceived in state by the Governor-general, surrounded 
| by his adjutants and officials, and a battalion of the 
) Guards—survivors of the time of Nicholas I, As the 
boxes were carried from the train they were duly 
saluted by the Governor, who then superintended 
their opening, the jewels-being taken out and 
placed upon velvet cushions, and then taken in 
state to the carriages, which, escorted by a squadron 
of dragoons, conveyed them to the Kremlin. On 
page 232 we give an illustration of the imperial 
crown which was made by order of Catharine II., 
and contains fifty-eight large diamonds and four 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six smaller 
ones, and has besides fifty-four Oriental pearls. 


The City cf Hamburg. 


The City of Hamburg is as picturesque as it is 
splendid. It has been fitly styled the Venice of 
the North, so traversed is it by water streets, while 
in its midst is the celebrated Alster, the ‘‘outer” 
and the “inner,” veritable lakes surrounded by 
tree-lined promenades, and bordered by stately 
and magnificent houses, The cafés that fringe the 
Inner Alster are superbly decorated, their balconies 
extending over the extensive basin, which is studded 
by saucy little steam launches and minor sailing 
craft, the steam ferries forming a noticeable and 
prominent feature, The Alster is cut in two by the 
Lombards Bridge, a magnificent structure of great 
width and absolutely level. It contains a double rail- 
way track, in addition to a broad carriage roadway 
and paths for pedestrians, On Summer evenings It is 
a favorite lounging place for the Hamburgers, who 
gather in little knots and watch the passing craft, 
and the thousand lights of the cafés on the sparkling 
waters. From the Lombards Bridge the view of the 
new Jungfernstieg, the Inner Alster, the Alster- 
damm, and the wall, is unsurpassed. 











THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE OPENING. 


HE opening of the New York and Brooklyn 
» bridge on the 24th of May was in every way a 
great success. The weather was perfect, clear and 
cool ; both cities gave themselves up to the celebra- 
tion, and the whole affair parsed off without dis- 
aster of any kind. The occasion was made 4 
universal holiday in Brooklyn ; business was sus- 
pended, and all the principal buildings and many 
houses were elaborately decorated. In New York 
there was also quite a general suspension of busi- 
ness in the afternoon, and people devoted them- 
selves to sight-seeing. Crowds of visitors poured 
into town from the surrounding country, and the 
vicinity of the bridge entrances on either side, and 
the water front of both cities, were packed with 
eager spectators. Shortly after noon President 
Arthur, Governor Cleveland and other distinguished 
guests were escorted by the Seventh Regiment from 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel down Broadway to the 
bridge, on which they were met by the Brooklyn city 
officials and the Twenty-third Regiment. Salutes 
were fired by Government vessels and the forts in 
the harbor, while the Presidential party was eross- 

ver. 

we Pare titer exercises were held in the terminal 
station on the Brooklyn side, and beginning a little 
before three, lasted about three hours. Bishop 
Littlejohn offered prayer, after which Vice-Presi- 
dent Kingsley, of the Bridge Trustees, presented 
the structure to the cities, and it was received by 
Mayor Edson for New York and Mayor Low for 
Brooklyn. Orations were then delivered by Hon. 
A. 8. Hewitt, in behalf of New York, and Rev. Dr. 
Richard 8. Storrs, for Brooklyn. In the evening a 
splendid display of fireworks was made from the 
towers and the centre of the bridge, which was wit- 
nessed by immense crowds in both cities, and were 
visible over a large extent of country in both Long 
Island and New Jersey. The President and Gover- 
nor, after dining with Mayor Low, held a reception 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. The bridge 
was thrown open for traffic shortly before midnight, 
and thousands of people were in line waiting the 
opportunity to cross the structure.. The cars will 
not begin making their trips for some time yet, but 
in every other respect the bridge is in working 
order, and is receiving @ great patronage. 








of 1866 blew over hundreds of 
ee ee ne ut-trees in the Bahama —— 
Inatead of dying, they not only kept on grr ng | n 
their horizontal position, but sent up shoo’ a a 
the top. These shoots are now from forty . y 
feet in height, and yield an abundance of fru‘t. 
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Facts of Interest. 


THE largest piece of granite claimed to have been 
quarried since the time of Solomon was lately ex- 
humed at Thomaston, Me. It measured sixty feet 
in length and seven feet square at the base. Its 
weight was estimated at 150 tons. 


THE French are building thirty-six men-cf war, 
of which tweive are ironclads, to cost $21,000,000, 
and two more, ironclads also, are to cost $2,000,000 
each, 


DR. W H. STONE pronounces stammering a dis- 
ease of modern civilization, and states that Living- 
stone never met with it among the savage tribes of 
Africa. Statistics show that in civilized ccuntries 
two persons stammer in every thousand, 


A CHICAGO real estate firm has purchased an im- 
mense tract of land in Mississippi, it is supposed 
for German capitalists. The transaction includes 
1,000,000 acres in the cotton belt, and 400,000 acres in 
the pine land section of the State. The price paid 
per acre was $1.35, the total consideration being 
$1,975,000. This immense purchase Is only the first 
of four such tracts soon to pass into European 
bands. 

THE most interesting celebration of the Fourth of 
July that will take place in the United States this 
year will be at the grave of Thomas Jefferson, at 
Monticello, in Virginia. A monument, erected at 
the cost of the United States, will be unvailed on the 
day which he, perhaps more than any other single 
man, contributed to make memorable. As Mr. 
Jefferson died on the 4th of July, 1826, the ceremony 
at his grave will alsocommemorate the fifty-seventh 
anniversary of his death. 


CANADA fs to have Its first historical painting, and 
Mr. Robert Harris, of Prince Edward Island, is to 
paint it. It is to represent the “ Fathers of Con- 
federation,” and will contain portraits of those 
statesmen who were instrumental in making the 
compact of July, 1867, by which the Provinces were 
united under one Government. Sir John Macdon- 
ald, Sir George Cartier, Mr. Mowatt, the late George 
Brown, Chief Justice Dorien, Mr. William McDu- 
gall, and others, will be represented in this work, 
which has been authorized by Parliament, upon a 
petition from the Royal Canadian Academy of Art. 


THE largest sheep ranch ir the world 1s believed 
to be that in Dimnet and Webb Counti2s, Toxas, 
which pastures 3,000,000 sheep and is composed of 
300,000 acres. 


MUCH impatience was manifested by a Wisconsin 
woman who was the plaintiff in a divorce suit, The 
Court had decided In her favor, but the formal de- 
cree was likely to be delayed until the next day. 
Her lawyer protested, and, being compelled to give 
a.reason for the hurry, he explained that his client’s 
betrothed second husband was in the room, and 
that the couple wished to go at once to a minister 
for marriage. The Judge ordered the decree to be 
made out at once. 


A WOMAN in Albany, while house-cleaning, found 
a large roll of bank-bills secreted in a store-room. 
Their total face value was several thousand dollars, 
but they were on an old State bank which had 
failed years ago. It was a great disappointment to 
the thrifty housewife. 


AT Newport, in the Isle of Wight, a marriage re- 
cently took place at which the bride was a widow, 
aged eighty-two, and the bridegroom a bachelor of 
eighty. The bride was given away by her grandson, 


A FEMALE wolf belonging to the collection of ant- 
mals in Lincoln Park, Chicago, recently gave birth 
to four miniatures of herself, said to be the first of 
their race born in captivity. But the triumph of 
the attendants was short-lived, for on the following 
morning not a trace of the little wolves could be 
found. Their mother thought it was not worth her 
while to rear them, and so devoured them during 
the night. 


THE authorities of Maine have made arrange- 
ments for the ‘establishment of a mechanical de- 
partment in the State Reform School for the instruc- 
tion of the boys restrained there. - At first nothing 
but woodwork will be attempted, but this will be ex- 
panded as the capacities of the boys are developed. 


~ DURING some repairs now in progress in the old 
hall of the House of Representatives, in Washington, 
a fragment of charred wood was taken out of the 
wall that had evidently been there ever since the 
burning of the Capitol by the British during the 
War of 1812. . When the roof was put on after that 
event a space about ten feet square in the arch at 
the southeast corner of the building was closed in, 
and remained so until an opening was cut from the 
entablature in the rear of the Goddess of Liberty in 
the course of present alterations. The interlor of 
the arch is still black with smoke, presenting un- 
questionable evidence of fire, 


INTERESTING extracts have been published from 
a letter which Grant wrote to his mother when he 
was a student at West Point. ‘Your kind words of 
admonition,” he sald, ‘‘are ever present with me. 
How well do they strengthen me in every good 
word and work. Should I become a soldier for my 
country, I look forward with hope to have you 
spared to share with mo In any advancement I may 
gain, and I trust my future conduct will prove me 
worthy of the patriotic instruction you and my 
father have given me.” 


A VETERAN of Waterloo recently died in Western 
New York at the age of eighty-six years. The Rev. 
Dr. Diedrich Willers, father of ex Secretary of State 
Willers, was one of Blucher’s soldiers. He came to 
this country soon after the downfall of Napoleon, 
and had been Pastor of the German Lutheran 
Church at Varick, Seneca County, for more than 
sixty years. John Smith is the name of the only 
remaining survivor of Waterloo now living in 
Western New York. 


A MICHIGAN man who fs engaged in the business 
of “ torpedoing”’ salt wells wrote toa friend in Eng- 
land not long ago, and inclosed the letter in his 
business envelope, which bears in the corner the 
followiug printed legend: “ If not called for in ten 
days return to H. H. Thomas, dealer in nitro-gly- 
cerine, dynamite, giant powder and high explosives, 
Bay City, Mich.”” This envelope produced a com- 
motion in the British post-office and the gentle- 
man to whom it was addressed was forthwith 
clapped into jail. Of course he was speedily re- 
leased, 3 

ARTEMUS WARD’S “‘ moral kangaroo,” of which he 
once said that ‘‘it would make you laugh to hear 
the little cuss jump up and squeal,” still lives in- 
Cieveland. Just before the great humorist went 
upon his last visit to Europe, he presented the 
animal to George Hoyt, associate editor of the Plam 
Dealer, upon the condition that it should receive 
good care and treatment during the remainder of 
its life. 


Death-rol! of the Week. 


MAy 20TH.—At Clinton, N.Y., Charles Avery, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in Hamilton College from 1834 
to 1869, aged 87; at Abingdon, Pa., Thomas Smith, 
longa leading merchant of Philadelphia, aged 68 ; 
at Salem, Ind., Horace Heffren, a prominent De- 
mocratic politician, aged 60; at Union, 8.C., Thomas 
B. Jeter, Railroad Commissioner, aged 57; at New 
Orleans, La., Dr. J. Dickson Burns, a prominent 
physician, aged 48; at Edinburgh, Scotland, Wil- 
liam Chambers, the great publisher, aged 83. May 
2ist—In New York city, Rev. Zenas P. Wilds, a Bap- 
tist clergyman, aged 64; at Taunton, Mass., William 
Mason, @ large manufacturer of machinery, aged 


gineer, United States Navy. May 22d—In New York 
city, Matshew Arbuckle, a well known cornet player, 
B5; at Washington, D. C., Colonel Frank E. 





ag’ 
Howe, Military Agent of Massachusetts in New Yor« 
duriv/, the war, aged 55, 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Representative 8.8. Cox has bought a re- 
sidence worth $30,000 in Washington, near Mr. Biaine’s 
house on Dupont Circle 


Ir is reported that the Czar will meet the 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria and King Humbert 
of Italy at Berlin next Autumn. 


Mrs. Rosset B. Riprey, youngest daughter of 
the late Senator Bea Hill, of Georgia, died on the 21st 
instant from injuries received in a runaway accident. 


James B. Eans has resigned as a member of the 
Miss.ss:ppi River Commission, and the President has 
appointed Samuel W. Ferguson, of Mississippi, in bis 
place, 


Mrs. Atma Tavrema, Mrs. E. W. Gosse, and a 
third sister, are the daughterg of Epps, of Cocoa fame, , 
and are known as ‘‘ Nutritious,” ‘‘Grateful and ‘‘ Com- 
forting.” , 


Miss Acres Brown Bzco, a niece of the poet 
Robert Burna, died recently at the Bridge House, Ayr, 
Scotland, aged eighty-three. Her younger sister sur- 
vives ber, 


Joun Brown’s seat in the Queen’s carriage has 
been given to Francis Clark, another Scotch gillfe, and a 
regular Highlander, who for some years bas been in the 
Queen’s service. 


Joun Briont will be presented with a dessert 
service and bis own portrait at a celebration in Birming- 
ham, on June 13th, of the fortieth anniversary of his 
election to Parliament, 


Tere is to be a meeting of monarchs in 
Europe, The sovereigns of Germany, Austria and Italy 
are going to Gastein, Austria, in July, and will prob- 
ably be accompanied by their Prime Ministers. 


Grorcr H. Burter, the ne’er-do-well nephew 
of General Butler, has resigned his place ag * forage 
master” at Fort Keogh, in a rambling letter to Quarter- 
master-general Ingalls, in which he charges General 
Terry with blunders, 


Tue fund for Mr. Parnell now amounts to 
£9,000. It has been decided to keep the subscription 
ligts open until £50,000 have been raised. Contributions 
continue to be made in th's country notwithstanding the 
recent circular of the Pope. 


Mrs. Ann Exiza Youna, the famous nineteenth 
wife of the Mormon Brigham Young, who bas been lec- 
turing in northern Ohio towns for several months past, 
was married on the 14th Instant to William R. Dunning, 
& prominent merchant of Manistee, Michigan. 


Tue house in which the poet, Edgar A. Poe, 
lived for some time at Fordham, N, Y., is to be sold at 
public auction under foreclosure on June 9th, the day 
appointed for the interment of the remains of the poet 
John Howard Payne, author of ‘“‘Yome, Sweet Home,”? 
at Washington. ‘ 


Mr. Wuirtizr, the poet, told a visitor a few 
days ago that the recently publ shed Carlyle correspond- 
ence bad so strongly aflected him that he had set to 
work and destroyed the greater part of his correspond- 
ence, covering over fifty years, lest it should be pub- 
l.shed after his death. 


Mrs. Scovittx, the sister of Guiteau, is evi- 
dently desirous of obliterating ber connection with the 
families of ber brother anfi her Jate husband. She has 
filed an application for a change of name, and not desir- 
ing to retain her maiden name, she asks that it be 
changed to Howe, her mother’s name, 


Rey. Dr. Watkyn B. Josern Y. Myryr, pastor 
of the Bethesda Church, at Utica, N. Y., died last week of 
inflammatory rheumatism, at the age of forty-six. He 
wes & remarkab.e Welsh orator, and one of the leading 
bards of Wales. He bad won two bardic chairs at the 
national Kisteddfods in Carnarvon and Conwy. 


Miss Lovisz M. Atcort, in a recent letter, 
writes of the condition of ber father, A. Bronson Alcott, 
saying: ‘*Six months have about spent his vigor, great 
as it was for his age, and any change may be expected 
now, the doctor says. He does not suffer excepttrom 
weariness, and often says, ‘I am go old, so tired; let me 
go.’ ” 


Coronet Emite Frey, the Swiss Minister at 
Washington, sailed for Europe last week to be gone two 
or three months. He carries with bim (as a present) for 
the National Schutzen Veroin of Switzerland, a silver 
dinner service, offered by the Swiss residents of Wash- 
ington ag a prize to be shot for at the associaiion’s annual 
Schutzeniest. 


James Carry, the man who was concerned in 
the Phoenix Park assassinations, and who turned in- 
former and was the principal witness for the Crown 
gainst his compani during their trials, bas been re- 
leased from custody. Carey declares that he intends to 
remain in Dublin, and the guard of policemen about his 
house has been doubled. 


Tus Marquis of Lansdowne, who is named to 
succeed the Marqu's of Lorne in the Governor general. 
ship of Canada, is grandson of the Marqu’s who, as Lord 
Henry Petty and M. P. for Cambridge University, gained, 
when very young, distinction as Chaneellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and who led the House of Lords under several 
Whig administrations {rom 1841 to his death. 


Tue widow of the lute Congressman James Q. 
Smitb, of Alabama, bas married his nephew in Ten- 
nersee, As the laws in Alabama are against such mar- 
riages they went to Kentucky, and as the same law 
prevailed there they journeyed immediately to Gallatin, 
Tenn., where they were married. After overcoming 
these obstacles the couple returned to their plantstion 
near Selma, 


Tue Conservative journals have begun to style 
Mr. Gladstone the grand old Bohemian... Not only does 
he go to the opera and theatre, but he constantly enter. 
tains members of the theatrical professiom. He had 
Mme. Marie Roze Mapleson to breakfast lately at bis 
official residence in Downing Street, and he will take a 
prominent part in the complimentary dinner to begiven 
to Irving. before his departure for this country. Mr 
Gladstone’s friends and supporters speak and write of 
bim as the G. O. M.—Grand Old Man. 





lyn Bridge, Mrs, W. A. Roebling, bas proved herself a 
worthy helpmeet for ber distinguished husband, ‘Since 
her busband’s unfortunate iliness Mrs. Roebling has 
filled his porition as chief of the engineering staff,”? 
says a gentleman, well acquainted with the family. 
“As soon as Mr. Roebling was stricken with that 
peculiar fever which has since prostrated him, Mrs, 
Roebling applied herself to the study of engineering, 
and she succeeded 80 well that in a short time she was 
able to assume the duties of chief engineer. Such an 
achievement is something remarkable. To illustrate 
ber proficiency in engineering, one instance will suffice, 
When bids for the steel and irou work for the structure 
were advertised for three or four years ago, it was found 
that entirely new shapes would be required, such as no 
mill was then making. This necess:tated new patterns, 


76; at Waehington, D. C., Oscar H. Lackey Chief En- - and representatives of the mills desiring to bid went to 


New York to consult with Mr. Rocbling. Their surprise 
was great when Mrs Roebling sat down with them, and 
by her knowledge of engtnecring beiped them out with 
their patterns and cleared away difficulties that had for 
weeks been puzzling their bralos,”’ 





Tue wife of the engineer-in-chief of the Brook- . 
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THE EPITAPH. 


ERE rest, in dust, far from life’s flame, 
Old garments and a perish’d name. 
Press hard, lean hand of Time, cast down 
The greenest garland, brightest crown. 


4 rose-tipped, beckoning finger leads 
The man himself o’er new-world meads, 
Where, ardent-soul’d, he hies along 
With fresher robes and newer song. 


Creep towards him, Time; perchance, shall fall 

This fine dress also to thy thrall. 

Press on at speed—naught cans’t thou sack, 

Save cast-off cloaks and lamps burnt black. 
KENINGALE COOK. 








DISPROPORTIONED MARRIAGES. 
By JoHN HowarpD Payne. 


“ Sua quisque exempla debet equo animo pati.” 
—PHEDRUS. 

ULIAN was born in a village, but Julian 

was no rustic. He had the suavity, 

e though none of the dazzling frailties, of 

the city. He was adopted when very young 

by a rich merchant of Toucy, in Auxerrois. 

the lived in comfort and independence with his 

benefactor till the age of eighteen, and it never 

even occurred to him that this state of hap- 
piness might not endure for ever. 

But the fluctuations of commerce produced 
their too frequent consequences, The patron 
ot Julian was ruined, and fled to a foreign 
clime. Julian was now thrown upon the 
world. ‘The altered looks of those who had 
basked in the better fortunes of his triend, 
and who best knew how little his reverses had 
been merited—the reprvachful mutterings of 
the epithet ‘‘ bankrupt!” which he heard from 
many, who were themselves far better entitled 
to the fate, disgusted him with the city. He 
thought of his paternal cottage and departed ; 
and as he went on his way through the village 
of Quaine, of which the Marquis de Vaudon 
was the lord, he saw all the cottagers, with 
glad faces and in their holiday suits, assembled 
before the church, They were celebrating 
the betrothal of Aglaé, the daughter of the 
marquis, to the Count de Vermanton; By the 
established privilege of the occasion, Aglaé 
reigned supreme that day. She was the dis- 
penser of justice and the bestower of benefac- 
tions. Julian, with noble humility, appeared 
before her. Aglaé received him graciously. 
True, he knew nothing of plants and flowers 
and trees—how should he? His lite had passed 
in the eounting-house. Aglaé thought not of 
qualitic s. The youth wanted employ, and 
she could ofier him a place. Julian was im- 
mediately invested with the superintendence 
of the parks and gardens ot Vaudon. 

The generous mind cannot rest inactive 
under the sense of kindness. With Julian the 
ardor to return the obligation grew into a pas- 
sion which absorbed every other. It was his 
aim by day, his dream by night. He watched 
young Agiaé as she roved; if she paused to 
dwell upon the beauty of any flower, or to re- 
joice in its perfume, the favorite flower was 
sure presently to meet her view at every 
t 


urn, 

In rambling through the park one evening, 
Julian heard Aglaé shriek. He darted to the 
spot. A brier had torn his loyely benefactress, 
and Julian saw blood streaming from her foot. 
Ere three days it was all over with the briers ; 
not one remained in the park of Vaudon; and 
as Julian was no more blest than others with 
the power of curbing the spirit of destruction 
when once on the wing, no — or bush which 
bere a thorn, not even the holly itself, escaped 
the general proscription. 

The Count de Vermanton was certainly con- 
cerned at the accident of his betrothed ; but 
he was almost as much so at the change which 
it had wrought in the park of Vaudon, and 
felt highly incensed at Julian as the cause. 
The fact is, the young lord, like most lords, 
young and old, held it vulgar not to be pas- 
sionately enamored of all sports of the field. 
Indeed, at that time, they were universally 
looked upon as the most salutary of exercises, 
the most rational of pleasures; and salutary, 
indeed, it must be to butcher the defenseless, 
and most rational to delight in scenes of cold- 
blooded carnage. Oh! ’tis a recreation worthy 
of heroes! So thought the count; but it did 
not seem to him so heroic to course through a 
park without underwood. ‘It were as good 
sport to shoot the boar in a cage or the rabbit 
in the poultry-yard!” exclaimed he, with 
chagrin, and he could not forgive Julian for 
the gratitude which marred his pleasures. 

The grievance was consequently laid before 
the marquis; Aglaé wag present. In her 
Julian found an earnest nder. This was 
as it should be. They who have brought us 
into a scrap ought to bé the most eager to 
help us out of it, but s idea never came 
into the mind of the count. He, on the con- 
trary, thought it passing strange that the 
daughter of a marquis should degrade herself 
by pleading for a menial, Aglaé explained 
her reasons. They were unanswerable. But 
the count lost his temper in the discussion, 
especially when he found he was about losing 
his cause, and in his fury flung so insolent a 
glance at Aglaé and Julian, that tears filled 
the kind girl’s eyes and choked her utterance, 
and she left the room. 

Agiaé was no sooner inher chamber, whither 
she had flown to weep unheeded and unob- 
served, than she began to weigh the merits of 
the quarrel. Now, for the first time, and en- 
tirely through the intemperate conduct of the 
count, to whom she was really attached, she 
thought of the assiduities of Julian ever since 
his coming to the chateau. From merel 
thiaking of them she presently began to think 
of them with pleasure. She now called to 
mind his countenance. ‘‘ None more interest- 
ing.” His temper—‘ gentleness itself! What 
a pity the count’s is not more like it!” e 
wondered how he should have so little of the 
rustic in his manners, and would fain hear his 


story. She was sure it must be romantic, and 
that he was better than he seemed. Certain 
soft glances she had never remembered before 
next came upon her recollection, and then she 
would think no more about him. ‘ Why 
should she trouble her head about Julian, of 
all people in the world!” And yet, so incom- 

rehensible is a woman's heart, if the count 

ad come in at that moment to renew the 
quarrel about Julian, there is no knowing 
what might have happened. But He did not, 
and he was fortunate. 

Some time passed over, and things resumed 
their usual course. On a treeless eminence in 
the park there was a little pavilion to which 
Aglaé was very partial. It was her darling re 
treat. Thither she frequently withdrew with 
her books, or her drawings, or her guitar; 
but it was so open and exposed to the Summer 
sun, that she could not enjoy her seclusion 
half the time she wished. The glare made it 
unendurable, except in the morning or towards 
night. This could not escape Julian. He 
secretly assembled numbers of gardeners and 
villagers. In a single night trenches were dug 
round the pavilion. The linden and acacia 
were torn from their native soils and planted 
there in silence. On the morrow Julian found 
more than his reward in the delighted surprise 
of Aglaé, to see her favorite pavilion thus, as 
it by magic, encircled with shade and flowers: 
To the count this was a fresh source ot com- 
plaint. He thought the trees entirely spoiled 
one of the best views from at least a dozen 
points about the grourds. and even more from 
the chiteau itself. The height had been left 
bare expressly for the prospect. It was bad 
taste as well as bad manners for the clown to 
shut it out thus. This time the marquis thought 
80 too; nay, more, he thought it exceedingly 
presuming in the superintendent of his 
grounds to turn things topsy-turvey in this 
extraordinary way without saying a word 
about it. To make bad worse, a week was not 
over before all the new plantation died. Julian 
received his dismission,and she for whom he had 
labored, and was now cast once more upon the 
world, did not dare to speak for him. A sad 
perplexity for a female heart ; but one which 
you, reader, if you have loved, will find no 
difficulty in accounting for. 

The dismission of Julian was conveyed to 
him by the Count de Vermarton. It must be 
owned there was little delicacy or prudence in 
the selection. The consequence was what 
might have been expected. The count was in- 
solent, and Julian became angry. The hot 
blood of the young €ount boiled at the idea of 
being answered by a menial, and he so far 
forgot himself as to reply with a blow. In 
frenzy Julian caught up the weapon of a game- 
keeper which chanced to lie within his grasp. 
The insulter, recoiling from his fury, fell 
backwards into the vast canal which crossed 
the park of Vandon, and into which the Quaine 
had just discharged its waters. A lock had 
that moment’been opened beiow, and the broad 
sheet was dashing towards it like a cataract. 
The count was already lost to view. Now, 
does not Julian exult? Now he will have 
ample vengeance! No. His desire of vengeance 
vanished when he saw his provoker helpless 
and perishing. He plunges after him. He is 
torn by a jagged rock as he plunges, yet 
wrestles with a giant’s vigor against the whirl. 
For a while his blood upon the surface is the 
only clew to where he gropes beneath. At 
length his head is seen to burst through the 
hurrying waters. With one hand he sustains 
the unconscious count, and clings with the 
other to the slippery beam of a flood-gate, 
awaiting the boat which bears towards him ; 
but his courage and his strength are no longer 
of avail. His vision becomes confused ; he 
wildly grasps at some fancied object, and then 
he ceases to see or understand, and all his 
limbs turned numb. The next thing he knew 
he was in some gloomy place, but where, he 
could not conjecture, nor how he got there. 
At first his sight was dim and doubting, and 
could distinguish nothing. Had he awakened 
in another world? Where had he ever existed 
before? He had no memory of the past; his 
feelings were equally vacant; there was 
neither love nor anger in his breast. By de- 
grees his perceptions returned—his curiosity 
was awakened. What was this place in which 
he laid? He attempted to rise, and now felt 
weak and could not move without difficulty. 
At last he succeeded in getting from his bed. 
He pulled apart the curtains. Astonishment! 
A bright and splendid apartment burst upon 
his view! Can it be? He remembers the 
apariment; it belongs to the chiteau of Vau- 
don. It looks less brilliant now than it did at 
first, and now seems almost obscure, and only 
a dim lamp is standing in the corner, with 
women grouped around it. Who can those 
women be? Rapture! ’Tis Aglaé with her 
attendants, and they are preparing rags to 
dress some wounded person. The eyes ot 
Aglaé seem yet swollen with tears. At this 
moment Julian feels his wounds in their in- 
tensest anguish, but he feels most happy, 
spite of all he suffers, as the thought flashes 
o'er his mind that he himself might be the object 
of their touching kindness, and that some of 
those sweet tears, perhaps, have fallen for him. 

The Count de Vermanton soon got about. 

The first visit he made was to his preserver. 
But Julian’s hurts were much more serious. 
He was sometimes in so high a fever that fears 
were entertained for his life. Aglaé was un- 
wearied in her kindness. The feelings of 
Julian towards her, which at first did not 
dare presume beyond gratitude, became daily 
more intense. Whenever the poor sufferer 
seemed to enjoy a momentary pause from 
pain, Aglaé would come and talk to him, for 
she was sure it did him good ; every time this 
happened &he made a sort of promise to her- 
self as she went back to her chamber that she 
would indulge him in no more such conver- 
sations, 

Yn One of these gentle but dangerous visits, 
Julian, forgetting the distance which the dis- 





tinctions of society had interposed between 





him and his benefactress, freely poured out his 
whole soul to Agiaé. He told her the hopes 
and sorrows of his youth. His amour-propre 
(and that we ever teel with those we love) 
made his voice falter in some parts of his nar- 
rative, and Aglaé liked him all the better for 
it. But when he came to the dreadtul reverses 
which had deprived him of his second father ; 
when he reminded Aglaé that but for her he 
might have been left a homeless and un- 
triended wanderer, his voice was choked, and 
he could not proceed. Aglaé was moved, and 
unconsciously held out her hand tohim. He 
caught it eagerly. Their eyes met, and both 
were filled with tears. 

We must leave the sick chamber a while, 
and turn to what is passing outside. Extra- 
ordinary events had now changed the political 
complexion of France. Two mighty parties 
were standing in a threatful attitude. They 
seemed only waiting for a signal to come to 
blows. The Constituent Assembly had abol- 
ished titles and their privileges. The Marquis 
de Vaudon had taken side with the levelers. 
He had just renounced his distinctions, and 
removed the escutcheon from his gate when 
the Count de Vermanton entered. , 

“ Marquis——”’ exclaimed the count. 

‘Praised be the age of reasun,” interrupted 
the father of Aglaé. ‘‘No marquis now, dear 
Vermanton.” 

‘*In that case, sir,” replied the count, ‘‘ our 
arrangements are null: I withdraw my pro- 
mise. The daughter of the citizen Vaudon 
cannot aspire to an alliance with the noble 
race of the Counts de Vermanton.”’ 

‘* Be it as you will, sir; but remember, con- 
duct like yours will create in the state a crisis 
of which men like you will be the victims. 
Farewell, sir.” 

‘*Come hither, my daughter !” cried the ex- 
marquis, as he saw Aglaé crossing the apart- 
ment. ‘Sit down, my child; I have ill-tidings 
tor you, but I trust your affection for your 
father, and a sense ot your own dignity will 
sustain you under them, and make you despise 
the fool who treats you so contemptuously.” 

‘* What is it you mean?” 

“ Your betrothed, the Count de Vermanton 
disclaims his vows, and renounces your hand.” 

** Does he, indeed !” exclaimed the delighted 
girl, darting from her chair and springing into 
her father’s arms. ‘‘ Does he indeed renounce? 
Oh! blessed, blessed news !’’ 

“How is this, child? Ido not understand 
you. You loved him, did you not?’ 

“ Y-y-yes, I for a long while thought I did, 
but when | saw what violent passions he flew 
into against you whenever you and he got into 
your arguments about politics——”’ 

** Good girl!” 

And she instantly hurried back to her 
patient. 

‘*A terrible business has just happened,” 
said she to him, the smile still on her lip, and 
her eyes still exulting. He learned all, and 
with sympathetic rapture he also exclaimed : 

**Oh, blessed news !”’ 

Meanwhile the illness of Julian took an 
alarming turn. Such frequent excitement 
irritated his wounds ; his blood became more 
and more inflamed, the intervals of repose 
from fever diminished daily, and at length 
ceased altogether. Till then the doctor, with 
the customary prudence of his profession, had 
abstained from giving any decided opinion ; 
but when everybody saw how the case stood, 
he ventured to tell what everybody knew— 
that Julian was indanger. Aglaé is wrought 
up to the extreme of woe. Nothing will in- 
duce her to quit Julian’s bedside. Her tears 
at once taught him her condition and his own. 
In one of his severest nights, as he started 
from his sleep with agony, the lover of Aglaé 
saw her in a passion of tears, kneeling at the 
foot of his bed and praying. 

‘*T am aware now how it is with me,” said 
hetoher. ‘All hope is over. Dry up your 
tears. Happiness was not to be my lot on 
earth. Even had I recovered | should have 
yd been forced to a greater sacrifice 
than life—I should have been required to——”’ 
Then checking himself, he cried: ‘‘Ah! if 
death indeed makes all equal, Aglaé, I die— 
no—you shall not be left untold.” 

‘Hush!’ said she, placing her trembling 
finger on his lips—‘‘ hush! I know it all.” 
And then taking his hands and pressing them, 
the innocent, the good, the affectionate Aglaé, 
with an air almost solemn, bent down her 
brow towards that of the sufferer, and placing 
the first kiss of love on cheeks already cold in 
death, ‘“‘Lo! we are united!” she exclaimed, 
and fainted. 

But Julian had only been condemned to 
death by the doctor, and nature reversed the 
sentence. The return of his health, the cer- 
tainty of being loved, the republican notions 
of the father of Aglaé, the departure of the 
Count de Vermanton, all seemed to encourage 
him to hope, and to promise him success. Yet 
still he failed. Citizen Vaudon received the 
proposals of Julian very ill. In vain was the 
father told by the lover: 

“ Our Ben ees are the same, I think as 
you do, that all men are equal ; and I have a 
far deeper interest than you in thinking so. 
Then let me have your daughter. Where is 
the difference between us? You have sundry 
heaps of gold, which I have not; there is no 
other difference. Is so paltry a considezation 
to be weighed against the happiness of your 
child and a brother citizen? You were un- 
worthy to be called 2 man if you could think 
so. In the name of. humanity, or in that 
which you prize beyond all others, the name 
of reason——” 

He was pursuing his eloquent persuasion, 
when, in the name of reason and humanity, 
the citizen ex-marquis had him taken by the 
shoulders and thrust out of the chiteau. Ju- 
lian, stung to the soul, wrote thus to Aglaé : 

“ Your father is a barbarian, Am I, then, less than 
he, that he should scorn me thus? You have my 


love, and you return it—what more can reason 
exact? He censured theconduct of the Count de 


father does. Woe to the parents whom rank and 
riches can render deaf to the appeals of love and 
nature |’’ 


Aglaé was pretty much of the same opinion: 
but what good did that do? To crown all, her 
father caught her with the letter. He saw 

what it might lead to, and having just received 

orders from the municipal authorities to im- 

press his quota of volunteers for the defense 

of the country, he began with Julian. 

Will ye, nil ye, poor Julian. lo! you are a 

soldier! What became of him after? That 

is more than I can tell. No doubt he did hig 

duty, behaved gallantly, turned out a hero, 

and got himself killed ; so we'll trouble our- 

selves no more about him, but return to Aglaé, 

the main object of our narrative. 

Time, that great comforter, that great de-- 
stroyer, that great magician, brought about 
many a change in the chateau of Vaudon. The 

revolution was afoot, and in its course of car- 

nage trod down even its parents. The ex- 

marquis found himself beset by unsleeping 
espionage. He was reproached as a lukewarm 

republican. The story of Julian was brought 
up against him. His conduct tothe youth was 
branded as treachery to the common cause, 

and insult to the universal people. To avert 
the rising storm he must find some way to con- 
ciliate the mob. None offered but the sacri- 
fice of his daughter. Aglaé was an obedient 
victim. Her father’s life was at stake. She 
became the wife of a man resembling Julian 
in the humbleness of his birth, and the Count 
de Vermanton in the ungovernableness of his 
temper, but here the likeness ceased. Still he 
was at the head of the ruling party, and 
Aglaé was sure that her husband would not 
let any harm come to her father. Alas! the 
daughter and the father were equally mis- 
taken. The citizen found no defender in his 
son-in-law. Unfortunately for Vaudon, his pa- 
triotism was sincere, and these were no times 
for the honest. He had dreamed of a republic, 
but could see no republicanism in anarchy. 
He was cast into adungeon. By his side on the 
straw there groaned another victim. 

‘‘ What! - Is it indeed you, marquis ?” cried 
the Count de Vermanton.!; ‘‘ What unaccount- 
able change ot fortune or opinion brings you 
here? I sought to save the republic.” 

‘* And I the monarchy.” 

The same day saw the blood of republican 
and monarchist mingled on the scaffold. 

Reader! close your eyes on this disastrous 
epoch. Let twenty years of turmoil; of glory 
and of suffering pass, and follow me within the 
walls of Paris. See you not beneath the lowly 
roof that faces that splendid mansion, a tender 
mother listening to the complaints and sharing 
the anguish of a son, an only son, the sole 
friend now left to her on earth! This excel- 
lent mother is Aglaé—this exemplary son the 
gentle offspring ot her ill-fated marriage. Aglaé 
is now a widow, reduced to utter obscurity ; 
she has no means of subsistence, but from the 
labors of her son. True, his success-in the 
arts holds out a fair promise of much better 
days, but his mother’s joy on this account gives 
way to her bitter apprehensions for him on 
another. Theodore is in love with the only 
child of one whose fortune and rank render 
the attachment hopeless. The Duke de Stral- 
sund derived his wealth and title from his 
military achievements. His retirement was 
devoted to the education of his daughter. The 
best masters France could afford were ob- 
tained for Pauline, and the Empire could pro- 
duce no teacher of drawing and painting equal 
to Theodore. But the instructor soon became 
the lover. When this reached the duke's 
knowledge his pride revolted. It was not 
enough that their doors should be closed 
against the youth. The duke employed every 
expedient to root from Pauline’s heart a dawn- 
ing tenderness, which brought a blush of shame 
on his brow. Aglaé, by those gentle arts with 
which a woman, and, above all, a mother, so 
well knows how to dress up the words of con- 
solation, was endeavoring to calm the tempest 
in the boiling bosom of the young artist. © 

‘*My friend, my dearest Theodore, what can 
you ever expect from such arash attachment? 
‘Lhe son of a poor, nameless widow, marry the 
heiress of the Duke of Stralsund! Oh! my 
dear, it is the thought of a child, and quite un- 
worthy of your years. You say she loves 
you, and if she fancies that she does, what 
then? Will it excuse your exciting her to 
rebel against one who has a more sacred title 
to her love? For you may be sure of this— 
the duke will never consent. Indeed, he can- 
not, he ought not. The annoyances he has 
already given us ought to be sufficient proot to 
you how he feels upon the subject. Theodore, 
your mother enters thoroughly into your feel- 
ings, and pities them from the bottom of her 
soul. They recall scenes and sorrows of her 
youth. My heart has been as deeply wrung as 
yours is. Let my example give you strength 
and teach you the courage of resignation.” 

She was proceeding, when a man in livery 
entered from the splendid mansion opposite 
and handed her a letter. It was from the 
Duke de Stralsund. He was exceedingly severe 
against Theodore ; lamented that it should be 
his misfortune to have such neighbors, and 
concluded by declaring that if the base cor- 
ruptor of his daughter’s mind did not instantly 
depart, he would put into force the means he 
had af compelling him. 

Aglaé was all terror for her darling son. In 
the flutter of her feelings may she not have 
misread the letter? She peruses it again. Now 
for the first time she notices the handwriting. 

How strange! She could almost say they were 
the very characters, and then recollections at 
once delightful and distressing throng upon 
her mind. She was still musing upon the 
singular coincidence, as a second servant en- 
tered and announced the Duke de Stralsund. 
Theodore withdrew and the duke appeared. 

“« Madame,”’ said he, to Aglaé, who received 
him with cheeks burningwith agitation-and her 
brow cast down.‘‘l come to learn your decision. 
It gives me pain to make. you unhappy, but 
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sun has the presumption to love my daughter. 
Nay, more; taking advantage of her youth 
and inexperience, he has dared to entice her 
to return his love. His rashness has been un- 
checked by the considerations of either for- 
tune, fame or family.” 

“ My lord duke,” replied Agiac, wno had by 
this time sufficiently recovered from her con- 
fusion to examine his countenance intently, 
«if my son had been guilty of any crime, I 
would not attempt to justify him ; but love is 
involuntary, and you should consider his 
youth.” ‘ F , 

‘An artist —an artist to dare think of mar- 
rying my daughter !” 

‘*At our age, my lord, pride and ambition 
may alone havesway. At his the heart rules, 
and the rank of the beloved is forgotten in her 
charms.” 

‘You approve the conduct of your son, 
then, madame ”” 

“| grieve for his misfortune. I respect the 
distinctions of society as much as you can, my 
lord, and my son had no thought of disturbing 
them, for they never once came into his mind. 
Put yourself in his place, and then pronounce. 
You have been as young as he, perhaps have 
loved as ardently. Did you at that time stop 
to reason, before you dared to feel?’ 

A sudden flush crimsoned the countenance 
of the man of power, but it passed away, and 
he proceeded with composure and decision : 

‘‘T gay once more, madame, that your son 
loves my daughter, and they must no longer 
inhabit the same city. Let him depart, and 
instantly. Who knows to what pitch his pre- 
sumption may not carry him? The next thing 
I shall discover, if he remains, will be some 
clandestine correspondence, forsooth, or——” 

“ My lord, I am already in possession of a 
letter ——”’ 

‘‘Ha! Is itthenso? Unparalleled effront- 
ery. Has he then dared——” 

‘‘Read it, my lord,” replied the mother ot 
Aglaé, after having taken trom her secretary 
a paper most carefully enveloped. ‘‘ Read it, 
and then pronounce the sentence of the writer.” 

The duke, whose hand trembled so with in- 
dignation that he was some instants before he 
could unfold the paper, opened it and read as 
follows: 

“Your father is a barbarian. Am_-I, then, less 
than he, that he should scorn me thus? You have 
my love, and you return it—what more can reason 
exact? He censured the conduct of the Count de 
Vermanton, His own is worse. The count did not 
profess one principle and practice another. Your 
father does. Woe to the parents whom rank and 
riches can render deaf to the appeals of love and 
nature!” 

In astonishment he lifts up his eyes. 

‘‘Aglaé! Aglaé! It is—can it be Aglaé?”’ 

‘Julian, it is; and it is Aglaé whom you 
would deprive of her son, her darling son— 
the only being now left on earth to be kind to 
her !” 

‘‘No more of sadness, no more of solitude 
and suffering! The Duke de Stralsund has 
made you weep. Julian, on his knees, implores 
your pardon ; Julian, who only lives for you! 
And now, Aglaé,” added he, with a smile, 
‘“‘may the daughter of the low-born Julian 
aspire to wed the grandson of the Marquis de 
Vaudon?” 


PROBLEMS OF THE TIME. 
By HENRY GEORGE, 
(Continued from page 231.) 

So true is it that poverty does not come from 
the inability to produce more wealth that in all 
branches of production the power to produce 
is in excess of the abi'ity to find a market ; that 
the constant fear is not that too little, but that 
too much, will be produced! Do we not main- 
tain a high tariff, and keep at every port a 
horde of Custom House officers, for fear the 
people of other countries will overwhelm us 
with their goods? Is not a great part of 
our machinery constantly idle? Are there 
not, even in what we call good times, an im- 
mense number of unemployed men who would 
gladly be at work producing wealth if they 
could only get the opportunity? Do we not 
even now hear, from every side, of embarrass- 
ment from the very excess of productive 
power, and of combinations to reduce produc- 
tion? Coal operators band together to limit 
their output ; ironworks have shut down, 
or are running on half time; distillers have 
agreed to limit their production to one-half 
their capacity, and sugar refiners to sixty per 
cent.; paper-mills are suspending for one, two 
or three days a week ; the gunny cloth manu- 


facturers, at a recent meeting, agreed to close}, 


their mills until the present over-stock on the 
market is greatly reduced; many other manu- 
facturers have done the same thing. The 
shoemaking machinery of New England can in 
six months full running, it is said, supply the 
whole demand of the United States for twelve 
months; the machinery for making rubber 
goods can turn out twice as much as the 
market will take. 

_ This seeming glut of production, this seem- 
ing excess of productive power, runs through 
all branches of industry, and is evident all 
over the civilized world. From blackberries, 
bananas or apples to ocean steamships and 
plate-glass mirrors there is scarcely an article 
of human comfort or convenience that could 
not be produced in very much greater quanti- 
ties than now without lessening the produc- 
tion of anything else. 

So evident is this that many people think 
and talk and write as though the trouble is 
that there is not work enough to go around. 
We are in constant fear that other nations may 
do for us some of the work we might do for 
ourselves, and, to prevent them, guard our- 
ourselves with a tariff. We laud as public 
benefactors those who, as we say, “furnish 
employment.”’ We are constantly talking as 
though this “furnishing of employment,” this 

giving of work” were the greatest boon that 
could be conferred upon society. To listen to 
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much that is talked and much that is written, 
one would think that the cause of poverty is 
that there is not work enough for so many 
people, and that if the Creator had made the 
rock harder, the soil less fertile, iron as scarce 
as gold, and gold as diamonds; or if ships 
would sink and cities burn down oftener, there 
would be less poverty, because there would 
be more work to do. 

_ The Lord Mayor of London tells a deputa- 
tion of unemployed workingmen that there is 
no demand for their labor, and that the only 
resource for them is to go to the poorhouse 
or emigrate. The English Government is 
shipping from Ireland able-bodied men and 
women to avoid maintaining them as paupers. 
Even in our own land there are at all times 
large numbers, and in hard times vast num- 
bers, earnestly seeking work—the opportunity 
to give labor for the things produced by labor. 

Perhaps nothing shows more clearly the 
enormous forces of production constantly 
going to waste than the fact that the most 
prosperous times in all braaches of business 
that this country has known was during the 
civil war, when we were maintaining great 
fleets and vast armies, and millions of our in- 
dustrial population were engaged in supplying 
them with wealth for unproductive consump- 
tion or for reckless destruction. It is idle to talk 
about the fictitious prosperity ot these flush 
times. The masses of the people lived better, 
dressed better, found it easier to get a living, 
and had more of luxuries and amusements than 
in normal times. There was more real, tangi- 
ble wealth in the North at the close than at the 
beginning of the war. Nor was it the great 
issue of paper money, nor the creation of the 
debt which caused this prosperity. The Gov- 
ernment presses struck off promises to pay ; 
they could not print ships, cannon, arms, 
tools, food and clothing. Nor did we borrow 
these things from other countries or “from 
posterity.” Our bonds did not begin to go to 
Europe until the close of the war, and the 
people of one generation can no more borrow 
from the people of a subsequent generation 
than we who live on this planet can borrow 
from the inhabitants of another planet or an- 
other solarsystem. The wealth consumed and 
destroyed by our fleets and armies came from 
the then existing stock of wealth. We could 
have carried on the war without the issue of 
a single bond if, when we did not shrink from 
taking from wife and children their only 
bread-winner, we had not shrunk from taking 
the wealth of the rich. 

Our armies and fleets were maintained, the 
enormous unproductive and destructive use 
of wealth was kept up, by the labor and 
capital then and there engaged in production. 
And it was that the demand caused by the 
war stimulated productive forces into activity 
that the enormous drain of the war was not 
only supplied, but that the North grew richer. 
The waste of labor in marching and counter- 
marching, in digging trenches, throwing up 
earthworks, and fighting battles, the waste of 
wealth consumed or destroyed by our armies 
and fleets did not amount to as much as the 
waste constantly going on from unemployed 
labor and idle or partially used machinery. 

It is evident that this enormous waste of 
productive power is due, not to defects in the 
laws of Nature, but to social maladjustments 
which deny to labor access to the natural op- 
portunities of labor and rob the laborer of his 
just reward. Evidently the glut of markets 
does not really come from over-production 
when there are so many who want the things 
which are said to be over-produced, and would 
gladly exchange their labor tor them did they 
have opportunity. Every day passed in en- 
forced idleness by a laborer who would gladly 
be at work could he find opportunity, means 
so much/less in the fund which creates the 
effective demand for other labor ; every time 
wages are screwed down means so much re- 
duction in the purchasing power of the work- 
men whose incomes are thus reduced. The 
paralysis which at all times wastes productive 
power, and which in times of industrial de- 
pression causes more loss than a‘ great war, 
springs from the difficulty which those who 
would gladly satisfy their wants by their 
labor find in doing so. It cannot come from 
any natural limitation, so long as human de- 
sires remain unsatisfied, and Nature yet offers 
to man the raw material of wealth. It must 
come from social maladjustments which per- 
mit the monopolization of these natural oppor- 
tunities, and which rob labor of its fair reward. 

What these maladjustments are I shall in 
subsequent papers endeavor to show. In this 
I wish simply to call attention to the fact that 
productive power in such a state of civiliza- 
tion as ours is sufficient, did we give it play 
to so enormously increase the production of 
wealth as to give abundance to all—to point 
out that the cause of poverty is not in natural 
limitations, over which we have no power, 
but in inequalities and injustices of distribu- 
tion entirely within our control. 

The passenger who leaves New York ona 
trans-Atlantic steamer does not fear that the 
provisions will give out. The men who run 
these steamers do not send them to sea with- 
out provisions enough for allthey carry. Did 
He who made this whirling planet for our so- 
journ lack the forethought of man? Notso. In 
soil and sunshine, in vegetable and animal 
life, in veins of minerals and pulsing forces 
which we are only. beginning to discover, are 
capabilities which. we cannot exhaust—ma- 
terials and powers from which human effort, 
guided by intelligence, may gratify every ma- 
terial want of every human creature. There 
is in nature no reason for poverty—not even 
for the poverty of the crippled or the decrepid. 
For man is by nature a social animal, and the 
family affections and the social sympathies 
would, where chronic poverty did not distort 
and embrute, amply provide for those who 


f could not provide for themselves. 


But if. we will rot use the intelligence with 
which we have been gifted to adapt social 
organization to natural laws—if we allow 


dogs-in the manger to monopolize what they 
cannot use ; if we allow strength and cunning 
to rob honest labor, we must have chronic 
poverty, and all the social evils it inevitably 
brings. Under such conditions there would be 
poverty in paradise. 

Who that looks about him can fail to see 
that it is only the injustice that denies natural 
opportunities to labor, and robs the producer 
of the fruits of his toil, that prevents us all 
from being rich. Consider the enormous 
powers of production now going to waste ; 
consider the great number of unproductive 
consumers maintained at the expense of pro- 
ducers—the rich men and dudes, the worse 
than useless Government officials, the pick- 
pockets, burglars and confidence men; the 
highly respectable thieves who carry on their 
operations inside the law; the great army of 
lawyers ; the beggars and paupers, and inmates 
of prisons ; the monopolists and cornerers and 
gamblers of every kind and grade. Consider 
how much brains and energy and capital 
is devoted, not to the production of wealth, 
but to the grabbing of wealth. Consider 
the waste caused by competition which does 
not increase wealth; by laws which re- 
strict production and exchange. Consider 
how human power is lessened by insufficient 
food, by unwholesome lodgings, by work done 
under conditions that produce disease and 
shorten life. Consider how intemperance 
and unthrift follow poverty. Consider how 
the ignorance bred of poverty lessens pro- 
duction, and how the vice bred ot poverty 
causes destruction, and who can doubt that 
7 conditions of social justice all might be 
rich 

The wealth-producing powers that would be 
evoked in asocial state based on justice, where 
wealth went to the producers ot wealth, and 
the banishment of poverty had banished the 
fear and greed and lusts that spring from it, 
we now can only faintly imagine. Wonderful as 
have been the discoveries and inventions of 
this century, it is evident that we have only 
begun to grasp that dominion which it is given 
to mind to obtain over matter. Discovery and 
invention are born of leisure, of material com- 
fort, of freedom. These secured to all, and 
who shall say to what command over nature 
man may not attain? 

It not necessary that any one should be con- 
demned to monotonous toil; it is not neces- 
sary that any one should lack the wealth and 
the leisure which permit the development of 
the faculties that raise man above the animal. 
Mind not muscle is the motor of progress, the 
force which compels nature and produces 
wealth. In turning men into machines we are 
wasting the highest powers. Already in our 
society there is a favored class who need take 
no thought for the morrow—what they shall 
eat, or what they shall drink, or where- 
withal they shall be clothed. Was Christ a 
dreamer when He told his disciples that in 
that kingdom of justice for which He taught 
them to work and pray this might be the 
condition of all? 








THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Several of the best cabinet-makers and decorators in 
Vienna have combined to prepare a section in the com. 
ing electrical exhibition in that city which sball display 
the remarkable effects of color which electric lighting 
makes possible. 

Hautefeuille and Margottet bave obtained a number of 
phosphates in crystals by using as solvents certain salts 
in igneous fasion, They dissolve the morphous phos- 
phates obtained by precipitation in about four parts of 
melted metaphospboric acid. 


Turkey has entered the 1 sts as an excavator of an- 
tiquities on her own territory. A subscription, headed 
by the Sultan with $1,500, bas been started in Con- 
stantinople to buy lands in the Troad in order to enrich 
the national museum with such antiques as may reward 
the digging. 


Archil, the new dyestuff, is now put in the market in 
the form of paste, and is employed in wood and silk in 
an acid bath (by means of sulphuric acid and sulphate 
of soda). The shades obtained differ very little irom 
those had by means of archil, but are slightly yellower. 
With equal prices the substitute is said to be richer in 
color than archi] and algo faster, 


Microscopes have been tried with the Swan incandes- 
cent lamp, instead of the ordinary oi] one, and with 
marked success. A small lamp of two or three candles 
in power is rigidly attached to the microscope, and 
then the current is sent through at will, giving a pure 
light without any of the drawbacks of great heat, smell, 
unsteadiness of any kind, or any necessity for cleaning. 


A Pittsbargh Inventor bas contrived a nitro-glycerine 
shell, The components of nitro-glycerine are put ip 
separate compartments of a shell and the partitions are 
broken down when the shell strikes; the ingredients 
mingle and explode. These engines would be no more 
diabolical than the torpedoes now in use. The plan of 
the inventor is to do as much execution with light aix- 
pounders as with the largest guns of the British navy. 


During the past Winter, at a large number of private 
and official soirées in Paris, the electric light has been 
used from storage batteries in a very simple manner. 
The accumulators are carried in a vehicle which is 
Stationed in front of the house, and electric wires are 
conducted into the building through the windows. In- 
candescent lamps are placed in the ordinary candelabras, 
and the fitting of the most complex I'ghting is an affair 
ofa very few hours. 


A Large Collection of weapons and implements from 
the Stone Age in Japan has arrived in London. The 
collector, Herr von Siebold, ts an official of the Austrian 
Embassy in Japan, and has resided for many years in 
the latter country. The collection embraces a large 
number of flint arrowheads, celts, axes, as well as 
numerous specimens of pottery taken from ehell-heaps 
in various parts of Japan. The well-known magatama 
and kudatama ornaments are also well represented. 


Humiston, a Boston chemist, has invented some kind 
of a chemical prep jon that is said to preserve meats, 
fish and other articles of food, at an ordinary tempera- 
ture, for an almost indefinite time. A Yale College pro- 
fessor, who has been experimenting with the thing, re- 
ports that he ate beef, poultry, oysters and milk that 
bad been preserved in his laboratory for sixteen days 
and at the end of that time were perfectly sound and 
sweet. Other portions of the same articles be kept as 
long as thirty five days, in an average temperature of 
70 degrees, without their showing any siga of putres- 
cence, and examples are cited where trout treated with 








this preservative were sent home in Summer without 
ice and caten a week alter they were caught. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Txxz Washington Monument has reached the 
height of 350 feet 


—Tue French Chamber of Deputies has adopted 
the American Postal Service Bill in a slightly modified 
form, 

—Tupr Catholic clergy of Montreal have issued 
& pastoral letter urging the Irish societies not to affiliate 
with the Irish National League. 


—Dzan Bravizy bas made arrangements to 
place the bust of Longfellow in Westminster Abbey, be- 
tween the tombs o° Chaucer and Dryden. 


—Tue Virginia Episcopal Convention has 
adopted a report recommending separate congregational 
organizations for the blacks, as requested by the latter. 


—Tus Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
has advertised for proposais until June 10th for the oo, 
struction of its line between Baltimore and Philadelpb 


—Tus Mexican Government is perfecting a 
comprehensive plan for the encouragement of emigra- 
tion, beginning with ite northern States. The Govern 
ment will give land and pay for passages. 


—Srowsp away in various receptacles in the 
room of Henry Thomen, a native of Switzerland and of 
miserly habits, who recently died at San Francisco, 
were found $80,000 in bonds and gold coin. 


— Over 40,000 Egyptian war medals have been 
conferred, The great number surprises people who had 
supposed that a few regiments of brave English soldiers 
drove Arabi’s wretched ragamuffios from the field of war, 


—Tus Spanish Government has agreed to pay 
the American indemnity. Provision will be made in the 
Cuban Budget for upwards of $526,000, being the re- 
mainder of the award fixed by the Washington Commis- 
sion. 


—Tue village of Nuenkirschen, Germany, was 
totally destroyed by fire last week. Even the fruit trees 
and the wooden crosses in the churchyard were burned. 
The entire population, numbering 1,300, Is rendered 
homeless. 


—Dunrine the last year 2,251 new schools, with 
a membership of 82,749, were organized by the Amert 
can Sunday-school Union. During the fifty-nine yeais 
of its existence the Union has organized 74,027 schools, 
with a total membership of 3,587,850. 


—Twenty-sRven Ute children have been sent 
to the Indian school at Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
Heretofore the Ute Indians have protested against send- 
ing their children to school. The children were taken 
{rom the Southera Ute reservation in Colorado, 


—Nearty all the railroad coal mines in the 
Pittsburgh district resumed work last week at the 
three-cent mining rate, pending the settlement of the 
Wages question by the operators and miners’ trades 
tribunal. About 4,000 miners returned to work. 


—Micnaert Kexrer, while plowing on his farm 
at Green Island, near Troy, N. Y., a few days ago, dis- 
covered a skeleton of immense size, supposed to be that 
of an Indian. He also unearthed a tomahawk, an arrow- 
shaft, which crumbled on being touched, a quiver and 
ao arrow-head. 


—Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company has de- 
cided to continue at full pay the 600 men who were 
thrown out of employment by the destruction of the 
paint shop, on the meadows, near Jersey City, on last 
Saturday night. The company will also pay to the men 
the value of the tools they lost tn the fire, 


—Two new buildings are to be given to Tufts 
College in Massachusetts, with ample tunde for their 
care and maintenance, by two gentlemen who are un- 
willing that their pames should be made public, and 
neither of them knows what the other is intending to 
do One building is to be a gymnasium; the other for 
a scientific department, 


—Accorp1ne to a law recently passed and signed, 
any person in the State of New York who js liable to 
highway tax—which means every person who owns 
real estate—may claim exemption to the extent of one 
dollar for every four trees planted on the roadside ad- 
jacent to his property, the exemption not to be asked 
until the year after planting. 


—Tue Governor of the Soudan has telegraphed 
to the Khédive reporting that alter the battle of April 
29tb the rebel forces were pursued. Two vessels, com- 
manded respectively by Hicks Pasha and Yehieh Bey, 
cut off their retreat at the passage ofthe Nile. A majority 
of the native chiefs submitted to the Egyptians, and the 
Governor is sanguine that the others will follow their 
example. 


—A manuracturine firm at Lansingburg, 
N. Y., bas almost completed a paper steamboat for a 
Pittsburgh company. Its length is twenty-five feet. It 
has a seating capacity for twenty five persons, and a 
carrying capacity of three tons. The sheathing is a solid 
body of paper three-eightbs of an inch thick. A bullet 
from a revolver fired at the sheathing from a distance of 
only four feet neither penetrated nor made an abrasion 
in it. 


—Enectisx hostility to’ the Madagascar and 
Tonquin expeditions has greatly exasperated the French, 
and the bitterness of the French press is remarkable, 
Just at present it is inflamed over the new Suez Canal 
project in the highest degree, and important develop- 
ments are looked for at the shareholders’ meeting on 
June 4th, in Paris. One result will probably be that the 
company will at once undertake a new canal paralle} 
with the present, and thereby discourage and render un- 
necessary the British project. 


—A quer divorce case is reported from Kim- 
balton, Maskingum County, O, Mra. Sarah 8. P. Sales 
asks for a divorce from her husband on the ground that 
he is a very devout Christian and prays three times 
each day. She avers that at family worship Mr. Sales 
points out all the great sins mentioned in the Bible and 
makes them apply to bis wife, denouncing her in bitter 
terms before all the members of the family. This is the 
reason she prays for a divorce, regarding her husband’s 
denunciations as cruel in the extreme. 


—A sratisticat statement just issued by the 
Treasury Department shows that the exports of mer- 
chandise during the present year will probably exceed 
those of last year by from $60,000,000 to $75,000,000. 
Last year their value was $750,000,000 This year, 
judging from the work of the nine months for which 


| we have figures, the total will be from $810,000,000 to 


$820,000,000. The total exports for the nine months 
ended March 3ist were $650,000,000, against about 
$590,000,000 in the corresponding time of last yoar. 


—Grrmany has an evangelist from America. 
His name is Vou Schleumbach He was at one time 
editor of a German infidel paper, and ective in organiz. 
ing infidel clubs among bis countrymen in various parts 
of the United States. Subsequently he was ordained by 
the Methodist Conferance of Texas. Last Summer he 
went to Berlin for med'cal treatment, aod held several’ 
religious services, with marked success, in the most 
neglected portions of the city. Halls were rented and 
handbills were carried to the homes of the people. Dur. 
ing the Wiater and Spring meetings bave been conducted” 
in six different parts of Berlin ith 












































GEORGE M. PULLMAN, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE EXPOSITION. LUCIUS FAIRCHILD, PRESIDENT OF THE EXPOSITION. 
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ILLINOIS, THE NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF RAILWAY APPLIANCES, OPENED AT CHICAGO, MAY 24TH — GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXPOSITION BUILDING. 
FROM A SKETCH BY FRANK YEAGER.—SEE PAGE 241, 
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TENNESSEE.— VIEW OF THE DRILL-GROUND AT NASHVILLE, SCENE OF THE GRAND NATIONAL COMPETITIVE MILITARY DRILL AND MUSICAL FESTIVAL, MAY 21st-— 26TH, 
FROM A PHOTO, BY BRETTEN.—SEE PAGE 241. 
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KENTUCKY.— HON. J. PROCTOR KNOTT, DEMOCRATIC 
CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR. 
PHOTO, BY BELL. 


HON. J. PROCTOR KNOTT, 


DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
KENTUCKY. 


ON. J. PROCTOR KNOTT, the Democratic nomi- 

nee for Governor of Kentucky, was born August | 
29th, 1830, in Lebanon, in that State, and is now in 
the prime of his powers. When nineteen years of age 
he commenced the study 
of the law, and, remov- 
ing a year later to Mis- 
souri, was in 1851 ad- 
mitted to the Bar. Six 
years afterwards he was 
elected a member of the 
Lower House of the Mis- 
sourl Legislature, and 
in 1859 was made At- 
torney - general of the 
State by gubernatorial 
appointment. The fol- 
lowing Spring the De- 
mocratic Convention 
unanimously nominated 
him for the same office, 
and he was elected in 
August, 1862. 

Returning to Kentucky 
in 1863, he commenced 
the practice of his pro- 
fession in Lebanon, 
amidst the scenes of his 
youth. Three years 
afterwards he was nomi- 
nated and elected to the 
Fortieth Congress, in 
November, 1866, and{was 
re-elected to the Forty- 
first Congress by large 
majorities, Subse- 
quently, in 1873, he was 
elected to the Forty-third 
Congress, and again re- 
elected to the Forty- 
fourth, Forty - fifth, 
Forty-sixth and Forty- 
seventh Congresses, 
always on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. At the 
Congressional elections 
last year he declined 
being a candidate. Mr. 
Knott while a member 
of the House of Rep- 
resentatives always 
occupied a prominent 
position on important 
committees, and was the 
Chairman of the Judl- 
ciary Committee during 
the last Democratic Con- 
gress. 

In the Winter of 1870-71 
Mr. Knott, through an 
apparently trivial in- 
cident, suddenly awoke 
one morning and found himself famous. A 
young man with a Western “get up” and 
country look about him, called at Mr. Knott's 
room one night and requested him to vote and 
use his influence in the House for the passage of 
a Bill for the establishment of a town in which he 
was deeply interested. Mr. Knott told his visitor— 
an entire stranger to him—that he was then 100 
busy to listen to his appeal, but might do so some 
other time. But his visitor persisted, urging that 
the golden “now was tne accepted time’’; that the 
fate of the town and the Bill was to be decided the 
following day, when it came up for its rejection or its 
passage. Wouldn’t he look at this map and see the 
importance of the projected road and the town to 
the country? Unfolding the map, the visitor in- 
genlously exhibited by means of its lines the im- 
portant relation which the growth of this city on 
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MEXICO.— THE CATHEDRAL OF MONTEREY, ON THE PLAZA OF 


paper — Duluth — sustained to the 
prosperity of not only all other 
Western, Eastern and Southern 
cities, but of the whole American 
Union, On this unique map all 
other large, well-known commer- 
cial and manufacturing emporiums 
were to be eclipsed and obscured 
indeed by the strides of Duluth in 
greatness and wealth. Mr. Knott 
was somewhat “struck” with this 
map, and, taking it from the prof- 
fered hand, said he would do the 
best he could for the Bill—at least 
would say a word in its behalf. 
How that “word was said,’’ made 
Mr. Knott famous throughout the 
length and breadth of the Union. 
The writer of this heard it, and he 
well remembers the roars and 
peals of laughter with which it was 
greeted in the House by the mem 
bers, as they crowded round the 
speaker to catch every word that 
fell from his lips. From that day 
Mr. Knott’s reputation as a humor- 
ist has been securely established ; 
but it may be added that, while 
all the world applauded, he never 
again heard from the man of the 
map. 

Mr. Knott’s election to the office 
for which he is now named is, of 
course, beyond all doubt. 


THE NATIONAL RAILWAY 
EXPOSITION. 


HE National Exposition of Rail- 
way Appliances, which opened 

at Chicago on May 24th, is the most 
extensive display of locomotives, 
cars, trucks and other appurte- 
nances of the rail ever seen in this 
country. In addition to the railway 
appliances on exhibition, there is s 
very fine collection of ores, used in 
the construction, adornment, or 
running of railway appliances, and 
alco a fine array of tropical plants, 
The exhibition is held inthe Inter- 
State Exposition Building, near the 
centre of the city, a great structure 800 feet long 
by 200 wide, and an annex of two large pavilions, 
which was required by the number and extent of 
the exhibits, giving a total exhibit space of 1,800 
by 400 feet. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the display is the collection of old locomotives 
and other primitive appliances, which contrast 
strangely with the finished products of the present 
day. Among these is the boiler of the ‘‘ Strowbridge 





Lion,” the first locomotive ever run in America. 
The ‘“‘Arabian,”’ No. 1, which went into service on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad in 1834, is also on ex- 
hibition. Neither of these bears any resemblance 
to those used at the present day. An old “ Prairie 
Schooner,”’ used before the advent of railroads, is 
also shown. The first elevated electric railway ever 
constructed in the country has been erected around 
the building, and trains make regular trips over it. 
In the yard are locomotives, freight-cars and pas- 
senger-coaches, water-tanks as complete in detail as 
those which can be found on a road, and other 
things which belong to the heavier part of the 
exhibition. 

The exposition opened with a formal address by 
Elihu B. Washburne, and an address of welcome 
by Mayor Harrison. Great interest has been mani- 
fested in the enterprise all over the country ever 











THE STEAMER ‘‘GRANITE STATE,” DESTROYED BY FIRE AT GOODSPEED’S LANDING, ON 
THE CCNNECTICUT RIVER, MAY 18TH.— FROM A PHOTO, BY T. 8. OLDERSHAW,. 
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ZARAGOZA,— FROM A PHOTO, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, J. CHESS, 
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| since it was first announced, and there is every 
prospect of a large attendance during the month 
that the exhibition remains open. Many notable 
railroad men were in attendance at the opening, 
among them Joseph Whitehead, who was the first 
fireman of the ‘‘ Rocket,’’ the first locomotive ever 
built, and David Matthews, who was the engineer 
of the first train that went over the Mohawk and 
Hudson River Road. It is intended to devote the 
surplus fund arising from the exhibition to the 
establishment and maintenance of a home for aged 
or disabled railroad employés. We give an illus- 
tration of the exposition building, with portraits of 
some of the principal managers. 





THE NATIONAL COMPETITIVE DRILL 
AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HE grand national competitive military drill 

and musical carnival, which took place in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., last week, proved the most successful 
exhibition of the kind ever given in the country. 
No less than seventeen companies, representing 
military organizations in many States of both the 
North and the South, participated, and visitors 
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RUSSIA.— THE IMPERIAL CROWNS, SCEPTRE AND MAUE,— SEE PAGE 235, 


way most agreeable. The drill was held at the Fair 
Grounds, about one and. a half miles west of the 
public square, and near the Vanderbilt University. 
A heavy storm at the opening of the week blew 
down the tents and made havoc of the decorations, 
but the damage was speedily repaired, and the 
carnival closed in a blaze of glory. The hospitality 
for which Nashville has long been famous was fully 
extended to all, and the visitors departed full of 
pleasant remembrances of the occasion, 


THE CATHEDRAL OF MONTEREY. 


HE Cathedral of Monterey, Mexico, occupies an 

eligible site on the eastside of the Plazaof Zara- 
goza—a large square, planted thickly with semi- 
tropical plants and fuzzy bushes and tall trees, 
among which little paths, fenced off by a lattice- 
work of bamboo, wind inward tothecentre. In the 
central open space of this square is a great stone 
fountain, the plash and murmur of which on a hot 
day are peculiarly refreshing. The cathedral, 
facing the square, is an imposing structure, with a 
curious facade, the decoration of which is not like, 
yet is suggestive of, the decorations on the Aztec 
ruinsof Palenque. Mon- 
terey is the residence of 








the Bishop of Linares. 


THE 
“GRANITE STATE” 


E give an illustra- 

tion of the steamer 
Granite State, of the New 
York and Hartford Line, 
from a photo. taken after 
her destruction by fire 
at Goodspeed’s Landing 
on the morning of May 
18th. The destruction 
was complete, and the 
wonder is that, consider- 
ing the rapidity and in- 
tensity of the flames, 
the loss of life was not 
much greater. 








DIVORCE 1n ITALY. 


OME statistics have 
\) been published with 
regard to divorce and 
judicial separation in 
Italy. It is now over 
two years since a pro- 
ject of law for the intro- 
duction of divorce into 
Italy—where, under the 
Papal Government, the 
institution did not ex- 
ist—was laid before the 
Chamber of Deputies. It 
appears that the number 
of judicial separations 
applied for from 1866 to 
the end of 1879, except- 
ing the provinces of 
Rome and Venetia be- 
fore 1871, was 11,431. The 
duration of the married 
state previous to separa- 
tion was: 777 instances 
less than one year, 2,719 
more than one and less 
than five years, 4,037 








poured into the city from all parts of the nation. The 
competing companies were warmly received and 
heartily welcomed, and their stay was made in every 





more than five and less 
than twenty years, 1,012 
over twenty years, and 
2,886 unknown. Violence and threats were the pre- 
valent causes of the suits, and in the majority of 
cases the fault was on the side of the husband, and 
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THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY IN THE EXPOSITION GALLERY, 
FROM A SEEIOH BY FRANK YEAGER, 
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the children were consigned to the care of the wife. 
In 1879 there were 585 separations out of 213,096 
marriages, and, in 1880, 615 out of 196,738. Some 
strange statistics are given as to the percentage of 
divorces during the first year of marriage in differ- 
ent countries. In Roumania 24.62 per cent. of mar- 
riages are dissolved in the first year, and 11.73 per 
cent. last over ten years. In Sweden 0.19 last only 
@ year, while 6).29 are dissolved after ten years. 
In Italy 6.85 per cent. of the marriages are dis- 
solved in the firat year; in Switzerland, 3.52; and 
in France, 0.68. 


England’s New Field-gun. 

A NEW and powerful fleld-gun, designed to super- 
séde the 16-pounder as the weapon of the field ariil- 
lery, has been prove! at the butts in the Govern- 
ment marshes adjoining the Royal Arsenal, Wool- 
wich, and passed a satisfactory trial. The new gun 
weighs the same as the 16-pounder, namely, twelve 
hundred-weight, but is a breech-loader, and, like 
all the modern guns, has an elongated chase or bar- 
ret. The construction is, in all respects, identical 
with the most recent designs of the royal gun fac- 
tories. The metal ts steel, in concentric coils. The 
several aivances made in the art of gunnery since 
the 16-pounder was produced by the experimental 
committee in 1870 have enabled Colonel Maitland, 
superintendent of the royal gun factories, to bring 
out this new gun of the same welght to fire a pro- 
jectile six pounds heavier, and it will consequently 
be known in theservice as the 22-pounder. The 16- 
pounder fires only three pounds of powder behind 
the shot; but the 22-pounder can with safety take 
seven and a half pounds, and with this charge it has 
registered the remarkable velocity of 1,775 feet per 
second, which is 429 feet higher than the best per- 
formance of the gun which it is to supersede. Such 
a velocity impites a very extens{ve range, and the 
gun will probably do effective work with shrapnel 
shell ata distance of three miles, A number of the 
new guns are to be at once manufactured at Wool- 
wich, 


A Unique Present. 

JAMES KENNARD, of Manchester, N.H., recently 
received from his brother, who Is a resident of 
Cleveland, 9., a clock which is securely inclosed in 
a framework of wonderful minerals, specimens 
having been obtained for this frame from more 
than forty different mines, These minerals are 
cemented together, and are arranged in the most 
fantastic and attractive forms, with a representa- 
tion of a miniature lake at the base. Thistollec- 
tion, as viewed either in the glow of sunlight or 
gaslight gives an opportunity for enthusiastic and 
instructive study, and has greatly interested several 
who are familiar with the science of mineralogy. 
The collection is almost wholly composed of miner- 
als from the centennial Siate of Colorado. 


Cremation in Japan. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Hiogo News says: ‘“‘ There 
are three large cremation places in Osaka, and one 
of these I visited the other day. It is situated near 
the Kidsugawa, outside the city limits, and is sur- 
rounded by a high wall. The appearance of the 
placo from te road Is similar to that of a temple, 
were it not for the chimney, which towers aleft 
about sixty feet. In the main crematory there are 
twenty large furnaces, each capable of burning 
three bodies; so that sixty corpses can be reduced 
to ashes at the same time. Operations commence 
at eleven P. M., and by three o'clock in the morning 
the process is completed. Cremations do not take 
place during the day, in order to avoid any possible 
annoyance to the neighborhood, although the high 
chimney would probably prevent unpleasantness. 
There is another crematory connected with this 
chimney by 4 shaft, and it appeared of equal capa- 
city with the main building, but I could not ex- 
amine it, as the doors were locked. When I visited 
this place there were five bodies awaiting crema- 
tion, three grown-up persons and two children. It 
was ‘then lite, and no more were expected. I was 
particularly struck with the scrupulous cleanliness 
of the cremation establishment, and cannot avoill 
remarking that it reflects credit upon those in 
charge.”’ 








Tree-planting in Kansas, 


THE State of Kansas has made an encouraging 
beginning in tree-planting. Two plantations of five 
hundred acres each in Crawford County illustrate 
what may be achieved in thisdirection. One of the 
plantations is conducted by the Fort Scott and Gulf 
Railroad Company, primarily to furnish ties and 
timber for Its own use, and with a view to effect 
ultimately a great saving by its enterprise. Tho 
Western Catalpa (catalo+ speciosa) appears to be the 
treé preferred for planting on the prairies. It isa 
native of the lowlands along the streams in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Missourl. The wood is tena- 
cious of life, is soft and almost indestructible, even 
when exposed to the weather, and has proved so 
durable that the farmers in Missouri, it is said, 
have nearly exterminated the species in their eager- 
ness to secure it for fence posts. It is also an ex- 
ceedingly rapid grower. A block of one hundred 
thousand seedlings planted in the Spring of 1879 on 
rich soil in the Fort Scott forest already ranges from 
ten to fifteen feet in height, while the individual 
trees vary in circumference from eight to eleven 
qoches, 








Eucalyptus-trees and Malaria. 


ABOUT 100,000 eucalyptus-trees have been planted 
on a large tract of land in the Roman Campagna by 
the Trappists, to whom the tract was granted by the 
Italian Government. The vast marshes in the vicl- 
nity of Rome have exhaled deadly vapors for many 
centuries, and no device hitherto employed has 
diminished their malarial influence, But the plant- 
ing of eucalyptus-trees has already made Tre Fon- 
tane, the abbey of the Trappists, habitable through- 
out the whole year, although the monks have here- 
tofore been compelled to desert it during the sickly 
season. The result has excited the wonder of the 
Italian Government, and intelligent people every- 
where are discussing the importance of introducing 
the eucalyptus in every malarial region where it 
will grow. The tree is useful for building ships 
and bridges, and also for railway ties, and as its 
growth is rapid, the considerations in favor of its 
introduction are many. The eucalyptus thrives in 
France, Spain, Portugal and Italy, and in Australia 
it is especially flourishing. 


How the Lumbermen are Fed, 


A LETTER from a lumberman in Michigan to the 
Lapeer Clarion gives this idea of boarding-house 
life among the pines: ‘‘ Mr. Stephens’s boarding- 
house is a three-story building where he boards his 
millmen. The board is good. It is rather heavy 
diet for an office man, but I don’t suppose I am ob- 
l1 ged to eat any more than is good for me. Just 
think of having a great thick piece of mince pie set 
before you for breakfast after pork steak, fried 
potatoes and buckwheat cakes. We had pie for 
dinner, of course, Bat when it came to supper tlrey 


Japan. 





omitted the ple. All they gave us for supper was 
beefsteak, potatoes, toast, tea, doughnuts, cookies, 
cut cake, sauce, pickles, beets, and hot biscuits, I 
have been here about a month now, and the fare, as 
to quantity and quality, is the same every day. 
Fridays they have fish in addition to the usual bill 
of fare.” 


Gardening in Bermuda. 
It is a marvel (says a Bermuda letter) where all 
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the vegetables come from that are shipped from 
these islands to New York, for there is not a fleld of | 
five acres extent in the whole place, and the entire | 
acreage is only 12,0 0, of which 1,000 belongs to the | 
Guvernment, and more than 8,000 are hills and 
rocks utterly unfit for tillage. The main island 
contains 9,725 acres; St. George’s, 706; Somerset, 702; 
and Ireland Island, 133, These four are the prin- 
cipal islands, and there are only 1,000 acres to be 
divided among the 300 or more small islands, none | 
of which are cultivated. The immense quantity of | 
land not put to any use is one of the first things 
noticed by a visitor. Al! the hills and hilisides run 
wild, because they are not worth cultivating. The 
rocks are too near the surface. The only good land 
is in the little valleys, where the sun shines warm, 
and cool winds never blow. A short time ago, say 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 years, when the Bermudas were 
under water, the sca deposited a few feet of earthy 
sediment in these valleys, and it is in this earth 
that all the Bermuda potatoes and onions we are 
acquainted with are raised. 





Gold, Silver and Paper Money. 

DURING the year 1881 the production of precious 
metals somewhat exceeded that of the previous 
year. The production of gold in 1881 was of the 
value of $107,773,157, and of silver $97,559,460, where- 
as in 1880 the figures stood at $106,436,786 for gold, 
and $94,551,069 for silver. By far the largest pro- 
ducer was America, viz.: Gold, $34,700,000; silver, 
$43,000,000; followed in descending scale by Austra- 
la—gold, $31,127,515; silver, only $227,125. Russia— 
gold, $28,551,028 ; silver, $473,519. Mexico—gold, | 
only $989,160; silver, $25,167,783. Columbia—gold, 
$4,000 000; silver, only $1,000,000, Germany—gold, 
$2 '2,610; silver, $5,576,699. Austria—gold, $1,240,808; 
silver, $1,303,280. Venezuela—gold, $2,274,692 ; 
no silver. Africa—gold, $1,993,800. Canada—gold, 
$1,094,926; silver, 368,205 Bolivia—gold, $72,345; 
silver, $11,000,000. Chill—gold, $128,869; silver, 
$5,081,747. Spain—silver, $3,096,220. The remain- 
ing supplies were furnished by Sweden, Norway, 
Italy, Turkey, the Argentine Republic, Brazil and 
The largest circulation of pxper money 
throughout the world in 1881 belonged to the United 
States, which had $793,074,878 value. Next came 
Russia, $612,916,209; followed by France with $512,- 
129,625 ; Austria, $299,091,135; Italy, $293,772,885 ; 
Germany, $211,122,464; Great Britain, $203,692,764; 
Brazil, $188,155,455. The smallest paper circulation 
was in Central America, which was only $163,347. 
The largest circulation of gold was in France, 
viz. : $874,806,000 value: followed by Great Britain, 
$592,000,000; United States, $563,631,455; Germany, 
$37,143,742: Spain, $130,000,000; Italy, $144,750,000; 
Belgium, $103,000,000; Russia, $119,209,784. The 
smallest gold circulation was in Peru, which figured 
at the value of only $62,085. 





“Wuire Lies Wattz,” by William Fuller- 
ton, Jr., dedicated to the Duke of Albany, is the 
latest composition of this promising young Ameri- 
can composer. Mr. Fullerton is at present in London, 
and this piece is published by Chappell & Co. It is 
written in the conventional English waltz form, 
and is melodious and bright. It is purely a dancing 
waltz and well adapted for performance by an 
orchestra or military band, and ought to be a 
favorite with lovers of graceful dance music, 


FUN. 


A Summer resort—borrowing the neighbor's lawn- 
mower. 


Ir is easy to be seen that there is always a man in 
the honeymoon. 


Victor Hugo's vanity is proverbial. Te should be 
called Victor Ego. 


BeroreE you criticise a neighbor for keeping a 
dog, consider how difficult it is to lose one when 
you want to get rid of him. 


Like the James boys, Mr. Jay Gould does not 
smoke, drink or play cards. It is curious in how 
many points these great—operators resemble one 
another. 


“Ts ruts lady your kindred?” ‘ Yes, yes.” “A 
distant relative, I suppose?’ ‘Oh, certainly ; she 
lives about fifty miles away !” 


A FEMININE barber in Idaho makes $30 a day. 
This is better than being married and removing her 
husband’s hair for nothing. 


Ar an evening party a fine fellow, but one who 
likes to talk about himself a great deal, was inter- 
rupted in a conversation. At the moment of renew- 
ing the story he asked, ‘‘ What was I saying?” A 
cd lady immediately replied, ‘‘ You were saying 


Ir is now quite the style for the bridal couple to 
be an hour or two late, so as to produce the impres- 
sion that neither cared very much to get married. 


Experty philanthropist to small boy, who is 
vainly striving to pull a door-bell above his reach— 
** Let me help you, my little man.” (Pulls the bell.) 
Small Boy—* Now you had better run, or we'll both 
get a licking!” 


“No,” she said, “I'll not be seen in company with 
one of those Harvard students. I don’t want every- 
ony staring at me and thinking 1l’m a ballet- 
dancer.”’ 


A Boston butcher says that not one person in fifty 
can tell sheep from lamb by eating it. And as they 
can’t tell from what the butcher says, they'd better 
order pork. 








“I cannor only recall each panoramic view that 
I saw, but I can have my friends share with me, 
for I carried with me a Tourist Camera. How for- 
tunate it was that I learned, through a perusal of 
the book given —— by the Scoviit M’F’e Co., of 
New York, how easily finished pictures could be 
made; and that I procured one of their reliable 
outfits!" Established in 1802, and having a reputa- 
tion at stake as makers of photographic apparatus, 
the guarantee which the ScovitL Company give 
may be depended upon. 


Sypuer & Uo., at Nos. 739 and 741 Broadway, are 
now offering for home adornment rare old Tapes- 
tries, Marbles, Bronzes, Sévres, Dresden, Berlin, 
and Oriental Porcelain, gems of cabinet-work, and 
a large line of Silverware, suitable for wedding and 
other gifts. 





IORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
TONIC FOR OVERWORKED MEN. 


Dr. J. C. Witson, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I 
have used it as a general tonic, and in particular 


| world to live!” he exclaimed. 





in the debility and dyspepsia of overworked men, 
with satacisftory results,” 

















APPETITE AND SLEEP. 


“T am happy to inform you,” writes a patient 
who is using Compound Oxygen, “that I am de 
cidedly better than when I last wrote you. Can 
sleep three or four houre a night more. Appetite is 
splendid ; can eat enough for any hard-working 
man.” Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its 
nature, action and results, with reports of cases 
and full information, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Cuicaco man visiting the East was bragging 
about his native city. “It’s the best place in the 
“It has the best 
water, the freshest air, the largest hotels, more 
saloons to the square than any city in America; 
but, best of all, as soon as you are tired of married 
life you can get a divorce in fifteen minutes.” 


’ 


Skinny men. ‘ Wetus’ HeattH RENEWER” re- 
stores health and vigor; cures Dyspepsia, Impo- 
tence. $1. ———_ 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tue Best AND CHEAPEST HAIR DRESSING. 


Ir kills dandruff, allays irritation, and promotes 
a vigorous growth of the hair. 

BurRNeEtT?T’s FLAvorinG Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. 


Tue most efficacious stimulants to excite the 
appetite are ANcosTuRA Birrers, prepared by Dr. 
J.G. B. Sreeert & Sons. Beware of counterfeits. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for the genuine article. 


CaswE 1, Massey & Co.’s CoLNMyRnH is a valuable 
tooth and mouth preparation. Astringent and 
purifying. 1,121 Broadway and 578 5th Ave. 


Strnore irritation, inflammation, all Kidney and 
Urinary Complaints, cured by * Bucnu-Parpa.” $1. 


THEY DON’T RECOMMEND IT. 

Ir you want to know all about the utter worth- 
lessness of the work done by the DurHAm House 
DRAINAGE CoMPANY, consult the nearest plumber ; 
but if you prefer to form your own opinion, call or 
send for a pamphlet to No. 187 Broadway. 


How To make a. yearly profit with 12 hens; 45 
medals awarded. Inventor, Pror. A. CorBeErTt, 


7 Warren St., New York. Particulars sent free. 


GREAT HORSE MEDICINE. 

No nors# need die of colic if Dr. Tonpras’s VENE- 
TIAN LintMENT is on hand when first taken. A 
single dose revives an overheated horse and puts 
new life into him. It quickly cures galls, sprains, 
old sores, scratches, sore throats, etc. The Drersy 
ConpDITION PowDERs are used by the best horsemen 
in the country. They are no cheap articles, but 
the best ingredients that can be purchased, and 
perfectly innocent ; 25c. per box. 

They cure distemper, loss of appetite, worms, 
bots, coughs, hide-bound, give a fine coat and 
cleanse the urine; 25 cents per box. The Family 
Liniment is 25 and 50 cents per bottle; the Horse, 
90 cents. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. Depot, 
42 Murray Street. 

One thousand certificates from prominent horse- 
men can be seen at the depot. 


Wetts’ “ Roven on Corns.” 5c. Ask for it. 
Complete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 


IIEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE, 
A Specific for Dyspepsia. 
Sold by all Druggists, 25 cts. per box. Sent by mail. 
J. N. Heceman & Co., Broadway, cor. 8th St., N. Y. 


Hatrorp LEICESTERSHIRE Taste Sauce. — The 
great relish for soups, fish, gravies, meats, etc. 





“Use Redding’s Russia Salve.” 





CRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored bev- 
erage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 
a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. 
We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping our- 
selves well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’’— Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (% tb. and PD.) labeled. 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homc@opatuic CHEMISTS, 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Wit, Tumor, Adventure, Anecdote, 


Frank Leslie’s 


BUDGET. 


A Monthly Magazine of Humorous & Sparkling 
Stories, Tales of Heroism, Adventure, 
Poetry, Satire, etc., etc. 

Ninety-six Quarto Pages, and over One Hundred 
Illustrations. 

The * BUDGET ”’ commends itself to parties under- 
taking a journey, and will prove a 


HIGHLY ENTERTAINING TRAVELING COMPANION, 








Sold by all newsdealers, price 20 cents a copy. Annual 
subscription, $2.00, postpaid. 


SEND 2 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Piace, New York, 





| 


MESSRS. 
JAS. McCREERY &«& CO. 
Have now opened their seasons 
stock of plain and fancy 
BLACK GRENADINES 


in Velvet, Ecosse, Armure and 
Hernani. 

The plain Grenadines in all-silk 
and siltk-and- wool, are war- 
ranted not to slip or change color. 


JAS. McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway, cor. lith St. 





“*T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 





m lady. 
ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors cured by the CuticurA REMEDIES. 
CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
CuticuRA Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, ompaped from CuticurRa, is indis- 
ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby 
kin Biemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
CuTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and the 
. only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1 PorrerR Dru@ AND CHEMI- 
caL Co., Boston, Mass. 


umors, 












PARKER'S 


HAIR BALSAM 


A beneficial dressing 
referred to similar art- 
icles because of its puri- 
ty and rich perfume. It 


prevents dandruff and 
falling of the hair. 
50c. & $1. Hiscox & Co.,N.Y. 


FLORESTON 


_ Excels the finest flower extracts in richness. Delicate, 
very lasting, Noodorlikeit. Be sure you get FLORES- 








TON Cologne, signature of Hiscox & Co., N. ¥., on every 
label. 25 and 75 cts., at druggists and dealers In perfumes, 













Pisst P.tze Medal Manufacturer of 
Vienna, C. WEIS, ; Meerschaum Pipes, 
187, Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories, 69 Walker-St.,and Vienna 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sale 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the hair 
that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 
$1 per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, r 

317 Sixt Avenue, New YORK. 


MORE i M 


GOUT, GRAVEL, DIABETES. 


The celebrated Vegetal French Salicylates. only 
harmless specifics scientifically acknowledged, re- 
lieve at once ; cure within four days. Box, $1, post- 
paid. Beware! the genuine has red seal and sign- 
ture of L. A. Paris Co., only agents for che U. 5. 
Send stamp for pamphlet and references. Authentic 
proofs furnished at office. 











102 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 





Brain and Nerve Food. Vitalized Phos-phite. 


Composed of the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 


IT RESTORES TO THE ACTIVE BRAIN OF MAN OR WOMAN THE ENERGY THAT HAS BEEN 
LOST BY DISEASE, WORRY OR OVER-WORK. IT REPAIRS VITALITY WHERE THERE HAS BEEN 
DEBILITY AND NERVOUSNESS, AND PREVENTS LOSS OF MEMORY AND BRAIN FATIGUE Fi 
PREVENTS CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF DEBILITY, AND RESTORES TO THE SYSTEM THE 
ELEMENTS THAT HAVE BEEN WASTED IN EXCI'BEMENT AND ABUSES. PHYSICIANS HAVE PRE- 
SCRIBED 600,000 PACKAGES. : FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS OR MAIL, $1. 

F, CROSBY & CO., 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Summer Resorts. 


ewe eee 


MANHANSET HOUSE. 
SHELTER ISLAND, L.I., N. Y. 
This charming resort is delightfully situated on 
Shelter Island, 95 miles east of New York City. 
Excellent Yachting, Rowing, Fishing, Bathing 
and Driving. Large and beautiful groves, good 
music, and superior cuisine. 
Opens for the Season THURSDAY, JUNE 21st, 1883. 
WILSON & CHATFIELD, Prop’s. 


—_——_——__—_ 


WJOHNS 
ASBESTOS. 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
Steam Packings, Mill Board, Gaskets, 
Sheathings, Fire-proof Coatings, Cements, &c. 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS, 


H. W. Johns Mfg C0, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 











Business and Professional Men 


eee CAN ILL AFFORD 


TO BE WITHOUT THE 


Remington Standard Type-Writer 


It economizes time, money and nervous force. Thou- 
sands in use throughout the world. Perfect satisfac- { 
tion guaranteed, : 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New York. 


ione develops and restores strength 
PERFEZ and youth. $1. Mepicau Inst! | 
TUTE, P. O. Box 1850, Boston. 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL FREE! 


We send free on 30 days’ trial Dr. Dye’s Electro- | 
Voltaic Belts and other Electric Appliances to 
MEN suffering from Nervous Debility, Lost Vi- 
tality, and Kindred Troubles. Also for Rheu- 
matism, Liver and Kidney Troubles, and many 
other diseases. Speedy cures guaranteed. Illus- 
trated Pamphlet free. Address, 

VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 

















9 Imported design Chromo Cards for 1883, name 
on, 10c. Quality not quantity. Warranted best 
sold. Bonanza for agts. Fred L. Jones, Nassau, N.Y. 


















WE GIVE THIS RING 
a) ua 





12 Gilt, Bevel Photo Cards, 
your name & picture on, 50c, 
2 doz 75c 3 doz & this elegant 
seal ring, $1. Send photo(we 
will return it). Sample book 
of all styles of imported bev- 
weledge cardek 28p premium 
list and terms to agents, 25c. Outfit 10c, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, E, F, 
EATON &CO., Northford, Ct, 





(10c. a pack) of 50 fan- 
cy all Chromo Cards, 
with name, for $1. 

Sample cards free 


RACINE BOATS 6 AND gy “NOES, 
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Office Desks, Libraries, 
School Furniture, 
School Apparatus, 
Office Chairs, 
Folding Chairs for 
Churches and Halls. 


Send for prices, etc., on any 
of above lines. 


THOS. KANE & 00., t 139 WABASH AVE., | 


Chicago. 


A Pocketbook Free! 


There’s Something in It! Send address on } 
postal. W. H. SIZER, 7 WaRREN St., New York. 

















Rings with the inscription 
“Dr. Martin Luther—Catharina 
von Boren for the four hun- 
dredth anniversary.” Perfect 
imitations of the betrothal ring 
of Dr. Martin Luther which was 
F emer’ in his ancestral 

1iome. Silver, heavily gilded, 

2; Fine gold, $8. For sale by 
Carl Recke, Goldsmith, Eisle- 
ben, Prussian Saxony, Ger- 
many. Orders solicited. References given. 





THE 
Leading Literary Family Journal. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


For nearly twenty years this 
periodical has maintained its su- 
pertority over all its competitors, 
and is universally admitted to be 
unrivaled as a 


FAMILY JOURNAL STORY PAPER, 


AND 


HOME FRIEND. 


Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner is pub- 
lished every Monday, price 10 cents at all newsdealers’, 
Annual subscription, $1, postpaid. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53-55-57 Park Placs, *'. Y. 





MUSIC! 


CHEAPEST EVER ISSUED! 


“Let those now sing 
Who never sang before, 
And those who love to dance 
Now dance the more.” 


HITCHCOCK'S FAMOUS COLLECTIONS. 


Old and New Songs, 

With Piano or Organ Accompaniments. Four 
Books, each 250 pages. Each 50 cents, 
Popular Dance Book, 

For Piano, 250 pages, 50 cts. Containing 42 pieces 

by best Composers. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Mailed on receipt 
of price. Address, 
HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Bur_pine, 166 Nassau St., N. Y. 











$6 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatter & Co., Portland, Me. 








WILL TEACH 
Any person to 
play a tune in 





will teach you 
more music in 
1 day than you 
can learn from 
a teacher in 
1month. The 
Guide and 20 
pes. of music, 
$1. HEARNE 
& CO., Pub’rs, 
339 & 341 Sixth 
Av., N.Y. City. 





For sale by Epw. Riptry & Sons, Grand St., N. Y.; | 


Euricu Bros., Eighth Av. and 24th St., N. Y. 





50 CH ROMOS just out for Spring and Summer 1883, the pret- 

ed or sold, name in Fancy Script Type 0c. 14 pks. $1.00 
25 Gilt Bevel Edge 15c. Sample Book and Illustrated Premium List, 
&c., 2c. CROWN PRINTING CO,, Northford, Conn, 


MORPHINE 
ano WHISKEY 


Habits easily cured with my DOUBLE 


@EI CHLORIDE OF GOLDER 
REMEDIES. 5,000 cures) Books FREE. 
LESLIE E. KEELEY. M. D., 
Surgeon. & A. Re‘troad. Pwisht, Oh 








$7) a week. $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


outfit free. Address, Truz & Co., Augusta, Me. 


J@(C. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 
CHICAGO. 


A sampleorder by express| [Reters toal! Chicago. | 
of the tinest candyin America| —— _ 


will besentto any addressfor}| 
$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put np} 
in handsome boxes, suitable 
for presents. Try itonce. | | 








15 minutes. It | 





plendid ! 50 latest style chromo cards, name on,10c. 
Premium with 3 pks. E. H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 









(ae 
Printed on 5v &.xtra large Chromos in 9 colors, 
(xxx board) French & Swias Florala, Motto, Re- 
membrance & Verse Cards, in fancy script tyre, 
10c, 14 packs #1,00 or 25 Gold Bevel Edge Cards, 10c. Our 


Beautiful bound Sample Album for 1883 with IIlust’d Premium List, 


reduced Price List, &c.,2ic. SBS, M. FOOTE, Northtford, Ct. 


can now grasp afortune. Send 

name and address to Lynn & Co., 

767 & 769 Broadway, New Yor‘. 
WITH 


FIVE DOLLARS 


. YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN VIENNA CITY 


GOVERNMENT BOND 


Which bonds are issued and secured by the Gov- 
ernment, and are redeemed in drawings 
FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY, 
Until each and every bond is drawn with a larger 
or smaller premium. Every bond must draw 
a Prize, as there are NO BLANKS. 

THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
200,000 Florins, 

50,000 Florins, 

30,000 Florins, 

And bonds not drawing one of the above Prizes 
must draw a Premium of not less than 
130 Florins. 

The next drawing takes place on the 
2a of TULY, 1883, 

And every bond bought of us on or before the 2d of 
July is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGISTERED LETTERS, 
and inclosing $5, will secure one of these bonds for 
the next drawing. For orders, circulars, or any 
other information, address 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
207 Broadway, cor. Fulton St., New York City. 
Established in 1874. 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in the English Frank LeEswie’s ILLUSTRATED NEws- 
PAPER. 

¢@ The above Government Bonds are not to be 
compared with any lottery whatsoever, and do not 
conflict with any of the laws of the United States. 


18 Fine Decalcomanies, 25c. ; 50 choice, 10c. ; 125 
mixed, 10c. Complete outfits, 50c., 75c. & $1. 
Mention this paper. E. Rettburg & Co., Clevel’d, O. 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and cured by Dr. J, A. $HERMAN’s Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without re- 
striction from exercise or labor. : 
HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable 
proofs from distinguished professional gentlemen, 
clergymen and merchants, of his successful prac- 
tice and popularity therefrom, throughout this 
country and the West Indies. The afflicted should 
read it and inform themselves. It is illustrated 
with photographic likenesses of extremely bad 
cases before and after cure, and mailed to those 
who send 10c. 
OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 






















in rday at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Kddress, Stinson & Co., Portland, Me, 


perfect. 





SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. I t O1 
ant adjunct to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft and beautiful skin. With 
this essential a lady appears handsome, even if her features are not 


The most import- 


Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, Rough or Discolored Skin, 
should lose no time in procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such im 
harmless. It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of 
New York City, and pronounced entirely free from any material in- 
jurious to the health or skin. : 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, 
and in every instance it has given entire satisfaction. Ladies, if you 
desire to be beautiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial. 
and be convinced of its wonderful efficacy. 

Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price, 75c. per Bottle. Depot, 83 John St., New York. 


rfections, and is entirely 





‘ANCHOR LINE 


U. S. Mail Steamships 

__ Sail from New York every SATURDAY for 
Glasgow, via Londonderry, 

From Pier No, 20, North River, New York : 
Bouivia, June 5, 5 A. M. | Circassia, June 16, 2 P.M. 
Devonia, June 9,8 A.M. | Ernropra, June 23, 7 A.M. 

Cabin passage, $60 to $80. Second cabin, $40. 
Steerage, outward, $28; prepaid, $21. 


LIVERPOOL & QUEENSTOWN SERVICE. 


City oF Rome..........Sails June 9, July 14, Aug. 18 
TOMUGRAVTA 5 ccccccees Sails June 16, July 21, Aug. 25 
FURNESSIA........ ....Sails June 30, Aug. 4, Sept. 8 
Cabin passage, $60 to $100, according to accommoda- 
tions. Second cabin and Steerage as above. 
Anchor Line Drafts issued at lowest rates are ‘a 
free of charge in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
For Passage, Cabin Plans, Book of Tours,etc. apply 
to HENDERSON BROTHERS, 7 Bowling Green. 














Agents Wanted. 


} can now grasp & fortune, Out- 
tit worth @10 free. Address E. G. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay 8t., N. ¥. 





“THREE UMBRELLAS.” 
Send 10c. for beautiful new set of Scrap Pictures. 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 





GENTS WANTED FOR THE COUNTRY, WHO 
can make from $6 to $10 a day. Send for circular 
| and terms. WM. HEES, Artist, 107 Walker St., N. Y. 


| 
| 











OPIUM: MORPHINE HABIT 
Cured Painlessly, 


By special prescription, at your own home, and no 


publicity. Address, DR.S-B. COLLINS, 


La Porte, Indiana. 





Imitation Gold Watches \& 
at $10, $15, $20 & $25each. Chains, $2 
to $12; Jewelry ofsame Watch Mater- 
jals. Watch Repairing. Send for circu- 
lar. CollinsGold Metal Watch Factory, 
335 Broadway, N.Y. P. O. Box 3696. 








WALL PAPER. 


Decorate and Beautify Your Homes, Offices, ete, 





QUAINT, RARE and CURIOUS PAPERS by 
EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
CLOSE FIGURES givenon LARGE CONTRACTS. 
If you intend to sell your house, paper it, as it 
will bring from $2,000 to $3,000 more after having 

been papered. 

Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. 
H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 
Makers and Importers, 

124 and 126 W. 33d Street, 

Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


Contents of June Number Now Ready. 








ARTICLES: 


“THE PORT OF NEW YORK.” By O. W. Riggs. 
Nine illustrations. 

“ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL.” By N. Robinson. 
Ten illustrations. 

“ GUATEMALA.” By Alvan S. Southworth. Thir- 
teen illustrations. 

‘“ ANCIENT AND PRIMITIVE KITCHENS.” By 
Noel Ruthven. Nineteen illustrations, 

“SPONGES.” Seventeen illustrations. Etc., etc, 

SERIAL AND SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES, 
ETC.—‘“ The Beautiful Countess of Clairville,” 
Chapters XVII. to XXI.; illustrated. “*‘My Wife’s 
Husband,” by Sydney Trevor; illustrated. “A 
Love-lamp,” by Isabella Valancy Crawford ; illus- 
trated. ‘‘ Adventures Among the Austrians in 
Bosnia,” illustrated. ‘John Orme’s Case,”’ illus- 
trated. ‘* Attacked by a Monster Sailor-fish,” illus- 
trated. ‘“‘The Strange Doctor,’ by Richard B, 
Kimball, LL.D.; illustrated. ‘* A Woman’s Bravery,” 
by Florence H. Birney ; illustrated. “The Story of 
a Little Pig,” by the Author of * John Halifax, Gen. 
tleman.” “How They Met,” illustrated. ‘The 
Perfect Number Seven,” by Isabella Valancy Craw- 
ford; illustrated. Ete., etc. 

Poems by celebrated writers, brief articles, para. 
graphs, anecdotes, etc., etc. The number contains 
128 quarto pages, over 100 illustrations, and a beau- 
tiful colored frontispiece, ‘THe UNwiLuine MopEt.” 


Sold by all Newsdealers. Single copy 25 cents; or, 
$3 a year, postpaid. 





SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





NEW TELEPHONE 


For Private Lines. Latest, Best; always reliable. 
Patented. Works 2 miles on steel cable-wire, Illus- 
trated Circulars free, Hollcomb & Co,, Cleveland,O 


FREE TO ALL! 


Pictures, Engraving, Statuary. 


During nearly half a Centupy this Company, in- 
corporated under Reyal Charter, working under 
Royal Patronage, tle only one of ite kind existing ir 
Engiand,and there only by special favour and Act of Parlia 
ment, has distributed among its millions of subscribers the 
choicest pictures, engravings and statuettes. Encouraged 
by its long and successful career, it has determined to enlarge 
its borders, and extend to the New World the favours and 
privileges so long enjoyed by the old and on much more favour- 
able terms. Itis enabled to do so by reason of ifs collection 
of objects of Art accumulated in 80 many years, and of its 
many favourable opportunities of procuring auch, from being 
in the great Metropolis of the Ait World. The annual eub- 
scription in England is $5.00; in this country we have deter- 
mined to make it within reach of all,and have placed it at 
$1.00. For this $1.00 the subscriber receives a copy ofa fine 
steel plate engraving, specially printed for ourselves, and 
the like of which cannot be bought anywhere for less than 
$5.00; and we could not offer at any less were not the plate 
and engraving paid for by our English subscribers, Secondly, 
the opportunity of securing in our Annual Distribution one of 
five of the finest oil paintings selected from this year’s Exhi 
bitions in Europe, and valued at $1000, $756, $600. $500, $250. 
Thirdly, the distribution of every fifth year (next in 1884), to 
each subscriber, at actual cost, of a marble statuette, the orl- 
xinal to be chosen from this year’s European Exhibition. 
Fourthly, the distribution, at such periocs as the directors may 
think fit, of books of fine steel plates copied from specially 
painted pictures, 


CUT OUT AND ENCLOSE THIS CERTIFICATE. 











Enclosed find $1.00, being my subscription for one year 
to Britixh Art Union 


Address BRITISH ART UNION, 
P. O. Box 659, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















N AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops 
the bust. Warranted sure and safe. Price, $1. 
MEDICAL InstTiTUTE, P. O. Box 1850, Boston, Masr. 


NS CUT: Te Ou 7 
PACK OF WONDERS 


Contains 8 Photos of Mrs Langtry in 
different positions. 1 Photo. of Jennie 
Cramer, 5 Beautiful Actresses in stage 
costume, | Pack **Hold to light” cards, 
1 Pack Acquaintance cards. 15 Pleas- 
ant games, 1 Imit. Silk Handkerchief, 
1 Pack Trick Cards. 1 Bird and Anima 
imitator. 1 Elegant Plaque, 100 Sele- 





tions for Autograph Albums, 20 latest 
Songs. as sung by Harrigan and Hart, 


Tony Pastor, J. K. Emmetetc. 1 Bean- 
tiful little Book Containing 14 aa 
Illustrations, 2% Pocket Book. 12 Night 
Scenes. 1 pkg. Masquerade Scenes. 
Comic Cards. ‘I beautiful Chromo, 
The entire lot by mall for cts, (P.O. 
Stamps.) BIJOU NOVELTY CO., 7 
Warren Street, New Yor 


/\T WILLNOT APPEAR AGAIN 








NEW AND BRILLIANT ATTRACTIONS 


IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


The oldest, most entertaining, most instructive, 
and the most popular of the New York Juveniles. 





The number issued on MonpaAy, JuNE 4ru, will 
appear in HANDSOME NEW TYPE, and besides its 
usual-varied literary and artistic attractions, new 
features will be introduced from time to time, 
giving additional interest to its pages, and com- 
mending it to every boy and girl in America. 

There will be a constant supply of SerRIAL AND 
Suort Srorres, full of animation and brightness, 
free from coarseness and vulgarity and calculated 
to interest youthful minds ; Tales of Hunting and 
Adventure, Talks about Foreign Lands, Sketches of 
the Lives of Great Men, Scenes from History, 
Games and Sports Illustrated, Portraits of Dis- 
tinguished Pupils at the Public Schools, etc., etc. 


Three splendid Serial Stories have just been com- 
menced, viz. : 


THE BOY REPORTER. 


A vivid account of the adventures of a Bright Boy 
with a Memory in the Great Metropolis. 


THE NEW DON QUIXOTE. 


The Champion Funny Story. Brimful of 
Eccentricities and Drolleries. 


THE WHITE TIGER. 


A Thrilling and Truthful Narrative of Adventure in 
the Tropical Forests of South America. 


Sold by all newsdealers. Price 5 cents a copy, 
One Year, $2.50; Six Months, $1.25, postpaid. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53,55 and 57 Park Place, New. York. 
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FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED _NEWSPAPER. 








E. J, DENNING & CO., 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A, T. STEWART & CO. 


(RETAIL). 


HAVE ADDED LARGELY TO ALL THEIR DEPART- 
MENTS, AND OFFER 


IN THE ROTUNDA 


SILKS, 


100 PIECES BLACK SILK, 
150 PIECES BLACK SILK RHADAMES, 
125 PIECES BLACK SILK SURAHS, 
All at $1 per Yard, reduced trom $1.25. 
6,000 YARDS FANCY SUMMER SILKS IN LOUISINE 
AND TAFFETA FINISH, IN CHECKS AND STRIPES, 
AT 60 CENTS PER YARD, RECENT PRICE 85 
CENTS. 
5,000 YARDS FRENCH FOULARDS, TWILLED AND 
PLAIN, ALL NEW SHADES AND "HANDSOME DE- 
SIGNS, 65 CENTS PER YARD. 


The stock of Black,Colored, Fancy 
and Brocaded Silks is now com- 
plete, representing the most elegant 
assortment to be found in this city. 
150 LACE GARMENTS, ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR 
DRAPING PURPOSES, FROM $2.75 TO $53 
ORIGINAL PRICE, $40 TO $40 EACH, 

100 BLACK LACE PARASOL-COVERS, FROM 60c. 
TO $2,560; FORMER PRICE, $5 TO $20. 

Also, a large stock of SPANISH, 
FRENCH, ORIENTAL, POMPA- 
DOUR and ESCURIAL TRIM- 
MING LACES at VERY LOW 
PRICES. 


Rich Dress Goods 


EMBROIDERED ROBES IN NUN’S VAILING. BA* 
TISTE, KYBER CLOTH, PONGEE AND CASHMERE 
AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES, 

400 YARDS SHIRRED CREPE (THIS SEASON’S 
IMVORTATION) AT $1 PER YARD, TO CLOSE OUT; 


——__—_——_———, 











A CHARACTERISTIC RECREATION. 


Mr O’Brien McSweeny, of the Dynamite Invincibles, spends the Queen’s Birthday and the 
Bridge Opening Dey in Seating the “ Flag of the Oppressor.’’ 








REDUCED FROM $2.50 PER YARD. 

LARGE ADDITIONS HAVE BEEN MADE TO THE 
STOCK OF ALL-WOOL MATERIALS AT 50c,. PER 
YARD; THE MOST DECIDED BARGAIN OF THE 
SEASON, 


ON TABLES IN THIS DEPARTMENT, ALSO IN 
FOURTH-AVENUE 


Popular Dress Goods 


000 REMNANTS 


OF ALL KINDS OF DRESS GOODS AT ABOUT HALF- 
PRICE, 





IN THE 


MOURNING DEPARTMENT 


EVERY REQUISITE WILL BE FOUND FOR MOURN- 
ING PURPOSES—THE BEST GOODS, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES, INCLUDING 


50 PIECES NUN’S VAILING, JUST OPENED. 36 
INCHES WIDE, 35e. PER YARD—AN EXCEP. 
TIONAL ‘BARGAIN. 

50 PIECES SILK-WARP NUBIAN CLOTH aT a5. 
PER YARD, REDUCED FROM 

ALSO, CREPES OF THE BEST MANUFACTURE, ALL 
WIDTHS AND QUALITIES. 


IMPORTED 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS 


125 FRENCH ZEPHYR ROBES, AT 45, REDUCED 
FROM $15 KACH 

175 TOILE D’ALSACE ROBES, AT $6, REDUCED 
FROM $13 EAC 

4 CASES FINE SATINES AT 12 1-2c. PER YARD, 
ceewone FROM 25e. 


Suits in India, Lawn, Swiss, Muli 
and Nainsook, trimmed with 
Lace and Embroidery, from 
$6.50 ) upward, 


Broadway, 4th sind 9th and 10th Sts. 








NEW PRICES! $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, $3, 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending 
the sale and use of our renowned 
al 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Brushes 
at #3, and in response to a very general inquiry for 
cheaper goods possessing the same therapeutic 
peer: we have placed on the market a full line of 
these veautiful and invaluable remedies retailing at 
1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and 83.00. 

Each Hair Brush has the same elegant design 
peculiar to our well-known $3.00 one, and contains 
fhe same electro-magnetic power, the difference 
being only in the size. Each is handsomely boxed, 
accompanied by a silver-plated compass, by which 
its power can alte ways be tested. . 

In the above cut the top Brush represents the $1.00 
one, and next to the bottom is the $3.00 one, with 
the other sizes between. The $3.00 one is about 914 
ag hes long. These new popular prices enable all 

= pee hase these wonderful Brushes, which, not- 
wit istanding their being Dr. Scott’s Electric, will 
com = in value with any ram toe! Brushes on the 
mar We make only one-priced Flesh Brushes. 


‘Tava 


LEG IRIC BRI USHES > CORSETS 
$1. $1.50. $2.$2.50$3, 
iia 


R OT 





THEY WILL POSITIVELY 


Nervous Headache in 5 minutes! ! 
J_ 4 ay Bilious Headache in 5 minutes ! { 
Fa ORO ar OO si aa : Neuralgia in 5 minutes ! / 
Ftd Falling Hair and Baldness! ! 


Dandruff and Diseases of the Scalp !! 
Promptly Arrest Premature Grayness !! 
Make the Hair Grow Long and Glossy !! 
Immediately Soothe the Weary Brain!! 











From the Venerable President of the 
New York Life Ins. Co. 
I suffered every morning for years from headache ; 
your brush relieves them at once. I heartily recom- 
mend it. Morris FRANKLIN, 


From the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. ° 
Wife suffered for years from headache; your 
brush cures them at once ; it has also cured several 
friends. I use it to remove dandruff ; it works like 
acharm. My wife was getting bald ; it stopped the 
falling hair and made a new grow th. 
Geo. THoRNBURGH, Little Rock, Ark. 








From the Mayor of Saratoga. 

It always cures my headaches within a few min- 
utes. A beautiful Hair Brush, well worth the price, 
aside from its curative qualities. Jas. R. CHAPMAN. 

Every mail brings similartetters from all parts of 
the country. 

SENT, POSTFAID, ON TRIAL. 





LOW, SON & HAYDON'S 


Pure Toilet Soaps being 


Hand-Made, 


And composed of the purest 
ingredients, are free from 
an excess of lye. May be 
used with pleasure and - 
safety in cleansing the most 
delicate skins. A _ regular 
use will cure most erup- 
tions of the face or body, 
and leave the complexion 
soft and bright as an in- 
fant’s, 


FLOWER-DE-LUCE 


Should be found on every 
Lady’s Toilet Table. 











We will send either kind, postes aid, on receipt of 
the price, with 20c. added for pac ing and registra- 
tion. The price will be returned if not just as repre- 
ruiJ \U SI sented. Remit by draft, P. O. money order, or cur- 
|: S re ney: payable to Geo. A. Scott, oe Drowsy, New 
Yor or ask your druggist for them. These are 

FLESH BRUSH. $ 3.00 not wire Brushes. Mention this paper. Dr. Scott's 
Electric Corsets—new prices, $1.00,'$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00, on above terms. Agents Wanted. Dr. Scott’s Elec- 
tropathic Adjustable Belt, Tete e *. 00. The Flesh Brush cures Rheumatism and nearly all pains and aches. 


























THE “PERFECT” STYLOGRAPHIC PEN. 


PRICE Get the CHEAPEST and the BEST warranted PERFECT. An ink bottle 
ond pen combined, never leaks—never fails— can be carried in the pocket with safety 
$1.00 


Send 3c. stamp for circular.. Forsale by alldealers. Sent by mailon receipt of price. 
C. L. DOWNES & CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 320 Broadway, N. Y. 
™ © 
The B. & O The Scientific 
« s ; 
THE PICTURESQUE LINE OF AMERICA. 
Solid trains through without change. New York, all 

















Poiedeeee: nelceore and Washin = to a : 
nati, St. ouis and Chicago. The Baltimore & Ohio ‘ : 
is the only route between the East and West via pe ge eget | peer gad sieable soe as foe epteneting 
Washington. Secure copy of “ PrcturEsgut B. & O.,” | and retainin eal the aroma. It is a revelation to 
the finest illustrated work ever issued in this coun- | jovers of choice tea and coffee. It saves one-third, 
t Through Sleepers, Dining Cars, Parlor Cars. 

ry. - ar “ and the beverage is delightful. It is very simple to 

| (W. M. CLEMENTS, Master of Transportation. use, is very cheap, and, for the small sizes, can be 
C. K. LORD, General Passenger Agent, ae Md. | sent to any part of the United States by mail. 
ARDs,| Address, for circular, 


rink YourOnNecss:| PERFECT HATCHER CO., 


Large sizes for circulars, etc., $8 to $90. - 
Elmira, N. Y. 








For pleasure, money- -making, young or 
old. Everything:easy ; printed instruc- 





tions. Send 2 — 3s for Catalogue of 
Presses cnteeY & 8, etc., to the fac- 04 Fine White Gold nage Cards, name on, 10c. Sam- 
tory. Yy& CO. Meriden, Conn. ple Book, 25c. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N. J, 
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NEW STORE, 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
Of 23d Street. 
BLACK SILKS, 


The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 00, 
$1.25, $1.50 and $2.00. 

BLACK SATIN RHADAMES—the best value 
ever offered. Present prices, 8c. to $1.50, former 
prices, $1.50 to $2.50. 

COLORED SILK AND COLORED SATIN 
RHADAMES at $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50. These are 
25 per cent. under regular prices. 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at gr atly 
reduced figures. 

FINE ALL-WOOL double-width Dress Goods 
at specially low prices. 

250 Pieces SCOTCH GINGHAMS, 20c. per yard. 

350 Pieces FINEST SCOTCH GINGHA MS, gu 
inches wide, at 25c. per yard. 

The lowest prices these ginghams have ever 
been sold for are 30c. and 35c. 

Prompt and ‘careful attention to all Mail 
Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

IT WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY MAIL. 

Please note the address: 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS., 


Of 23d Street. 
31 & 33 ' West 23d Street, New York, 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SUIT DEPARTMENT, 


Will offer the balance of their stock of 
Paris and other Novelties in Costumes, 
Dinner Dresses, Evening Toilets, Wraps, 
Mantles, etc., at greatly reduced prices 














Broadway and 19th St., 
NEW YORK. 













- YRUMUUNEVERMIES 


1,000 Made ark 


A good, reliable 
TIMEKEEPER, e 

by mail, post- 

age paid, for 50S 


The Watch is guaranteed in 
every respect, Liberal discount to clubs and trade, 
E. H. BROWN, Wholesale and Retai! Dealer in 
Watches and Jewelly, 14 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
City. Bap Refer by permission to Fran | ESLIE’S. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


‘61 Kind My Lost Youth Again. ” 


The Eldorado of pon an early 
dream is realized b e middle- 
aged business or pro a. man, 
who regains health, good sleep, 
good appetite and good spirits on 
the elegant, surefooted, quickly- 

groomed steed, the 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Try an Ex wn? or a Standard, and 
ascertain ho or else send stamp 
to 


THE POPE MEG. C0., 


kers, 
597 Washéupbed St., Boston, 
for their large Illustrated Cata- 
logue. 
=] New York Ruwine Scnoor 
34th Street, near 4th Avenue. 














- E.t. Horsman, 
80 & 82 William Street., New York. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


ERIE RAILWAY 
an -_ B(N.Y., L. E. and W. Railroad. 


THE LANDSCAPE ROUTE OF AMERIC A. 
Short, direct route between New York and all 
points West. ~ Double Tracks, Steel Rails, 
Pullman Cars,. Westinghouse Air- 
brakes, Speed, Safety, 

Comfort. : 
JNO. N. ABBOTT, General ¥ Pass. hAge nt, NEW YORK. 








wren | WEAR OU 
SOLD rere" obey St. 





